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The Gallican Resurgence after the 
Death of Henry IV 


ed 


GrorceE A. RoTHROCK, JR. * 


HE Gallican issue which bid fair to challenge the 

authority of the French crown and of Rome during 

the regency of Marie de Medici was an old one, for 
the strong national monarchy of the Valois kings early dis- 
covered conflicts with the internationalism of the Roman 
Church. Although the Holy League’s leadership of the 
Catholic cause during the civil wars, the reform movement 
which—despairing of help from the crown—had turned to 
Rome, and Henry IV’s readmittance of the Jesuits to France 
seemed to imply that by the late sixteenth century Gallican- 
ism was fated to become simply another issue of France's 
past, the movement still had adherents whose positions gave 
them power out of all proportion to their numbers, and in 
the early seventeenth century it once again became strong 
enough to compromise seriously the crown’s position and 
to challenge the authority of the king and of Rome con- 
currently. 

At the time the stronghold of political Gallicanism, or 
regalism, which sought to establish the temporal indepen- 
dence of the crown and to create a church administratively 
subordinate to the king, was the French legal profession and 
especially the parlement of Paris. The parlementarians, long 
involved in the struggle between king and pope over juris- 
diction, had become fearful over the efforts of the ultramon- 


* The author, a member of Omicron chapter, is Assistant Professor of 
History at the Municipal University of Omaha. He was granted his Ph.D. 
(1958) by the University of Minnesota. He hus published articles dealing 
with seventeenth-century France in Church History, French Historical Studies, 
and The Historian. 
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tanists to have the decrees of the Council of Trent accepted 
in France —a fear based on their belief that the decrees would 
elevate the role of the church courts and the appelate juris- 
diction of the Roman curia in ecclesiastical matters and re- 
duce the jurisdiction and prestige of the Parlement itself. ! 

Simultaneously there existed at the Sorbonne, the Faculty 
of Theology of the University of Paris, a Gallican tradition 
in which episcopalism— which sought the establishment of a 
church governed by its bishops—was stronger than regalism. 
The doctrinal views of the Faculty were reinforced by its 
resentment of the Jesuit schools over which the University 
exercised no control. The leading spokesman of the Uni- 
versity Gallicans was Edmond Richer, Syndic of the Sor- 
bonne, who had sworn that he would drive ultramontanism 
from France. * 

Thus at the turn of the century the arrets of the Parle- 
ment, Richer’s appointment, the University’s protests when 
the Jesuits sought permission to teach, and the publication 
of Pierre de Pithou’s Proofs of the Liberties of the Gallican 
Church* gave ample proof that Gallicanism still smoldered. 
It was the assassination of Henry IV and the testimony of 
Ravaillac, the assassin, which created the opportunity for a 
new attack upon ultramontanism; in the ensuing months the 
Gallicans demonstrated an unexpected strength and stirred 
a public controversy which created serious problems for the 
regency. 

Although Ravaillac denied that he had had any accom- 
plices or instigators, he somewhat compromised a Jesuit, 


Edouard Maugis, Histoire du Parlement de Paris (Paris, 1913-1915) | 
705-706. 

*This issue was hotly disputed in 1610, when the Jesuits asked the 
king’s permission to reestablish their Collége de Clermont in Paris. Sce 
the report of this dispute in Mercure Frangois, I1 (Cologne, 1614), 317 et seq. 

*E. Préclin, “Edmond Richer,” Revue d’histoire moderne, V (1930), 244. 

‘Pierre de Pithou, Preuves des Libertéz de l'Eglise Gallicane (Paris, 1594). 
This massive apologetic work numbers nearly 500 folio pages. A short 
extract entitled Les Libertez de l’Eglise Gallicane was published as a pam- 
phlet, also in 1594. 
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Gallican Resurgence 
Father Daubigny, in his testimony. He told the court that he 
had spoken to the priest of his visions, that he had shown him 
a little knife with a heart engraved upon it, and that he had 
confessed how greatly he was troubled because the king had 
not suppressed the heretical Huguenots. Daubigny, however, 
denied flatly that he had ever seen the man. When asked why 
he killed the king, Ravaillac testified that his decision was 
based chiefly upon two factors: he had heard that Henry had 
once remarked that as his predecessors had placed the popes 
upon their throne, he could certainly depose one;* and he 
had heard soldiers say that they would follow the king any- 
where, even against the pope, and had assumed that France’s 
warlike preparations were aimed at Rome. Despite the 
bludgeoning of the prosecution, he repeatedly denied that he 
had confessed his murderous intentions to a Jesuit; but since 
his decision obviously owed much to ultramontanist sym- 
pathies, his testimony provided the stimulus for a new Galli- 
can offensive. 

At the request of the Parlement, the Faculty of Theoiogy 
renewed its censure of 1413 against the partisans of tyranni- 
cide;* the Parlement then condemned and burned the book 
of the Spanish Jesuit Mariana,* which defended tyrannicide 
and glorified Henry III’s assassin. At this moment, while 
tempers were still high, Cardinal Bellarmine published his 
Treatise of the Temporal Power of the Pope,® in which cita- 
tions from ancient texts, often from French sources, were 


5“Proces faicte a Ravaillac,’ Mercure Francois, 1 (Paris, 1611), 316. 
An English version of the trial was printed as a supplement to the 1819 
(Edinburg) edition of the Memoirs of Sully, vol. V. 

*June 4, 1610. The censure was published as a pamphlet; it was 
reprinted in the Mercure Francois, 1 (Paris, 1611). 325, and in Juan de 
Serres et al., Inventaire générale de l'histoire de France (Paris, 1643), 884. 

7June 8, 1610. The arrét was published as a pamphlet. It was re 
printed in the Mercure Francois, 1 (Paris, 1611), 327, and in Serres, In 
ventaire, 885-886. 

* Juan de Mariana, De Rege et Regis Institutione, tr. and ed. George A. 
Moore as The King and the Education of the King (Washington, 1948), 144. 

*Robert Bellarmine, De Potestate Summi Pontificis in Rebus Tem- 
poralibus, tr. and ed. George A. Moore as The Power of the Pope in 
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presented to refute the regalists and assert papal authority. 

The Parlement declared that the book had to be censured 
by the Sorbonne and burned, but the papal nuncio, Ubaldini, 
protested that Bellarmine was one of the outstanding card- 
inals, an important figure in the curia, and a personal friend 
of the pope; censure would reflect upon the papacy and the 
whole church. On November 25 Ubaldini was assured that 
the Parlement would be forbidden to do anything about 
Bellarmine’s book without authorization, but the next day 
he learned that his intervention had been too late; an arrét 
had been carried making it illegal to receive, retain, pass on, 
print, have printed, expose for sale, or discuss in the schools 
the treatise in question.’° He next attempted to stop the 
publication of the arrét, but again he was too late; scarcely 
had it been approved, when the Parlement registered it and 
sent it to the printer. 

When the arrét appeared on the streets, the Queen Regent 
convoked the leading figures of the Parlement to admonish 
them for their rashness. They replied, however, that not 
only did they owe her no excuses but that if they had acted 
differently they would not deserve to be called loyal servants 
of the king. Since the Parlement would not revise its deci- 
sion, the best that Ubaldini was able to achieve was an arrét 
of the Council suspending (but not revoking, for some of the 
ministers were unwilling to bend too far to Rome) the pub- 
lication and execution of the parlementary arrét. Ubaldini’s 
victory, however, was more apparent than real; while he had 
further antagonized the Gallicans, he had not obtained the 
revocation of the arrét nor had he impaired their iniative. 

The Gallicans next attacked Henry IV’s confessor, Father 
Coton, who had submitted to the regent a Letter Declaratory 





Temporal Affairs (Chevy Chase, 1949). For a discussion at some length 
of this issue see Victor Martin, Le Gallicanisme et la Réforme Catholique 
(Paris, 1919), 353-358. 

“The arrét was published as a pamphlet. It was reprinted in the 
Mercure Frangois, 11 (Cologne, 1614), 36. 
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of the Doctrine of the Jesuits" shortly after the king’s 
murder. Coton protested that Mariana’s views were not those 
of the Order and asserted that the Jesuits taught that kings 
were to be obeyed—not only when they were wise and just 
but at all times, because kings were the chosen and annointed 
of God. He further stated that the Jesuits subscribed to the 
decision of the Councii of Constance that there was no valid 
excuse for killing a king; finally, he maintained that the 
Jesuits believed that “as is the spiritual government of the 
Church, which culminates in the Vicar of Jesus Christ, 
Successor of St. Peter, so [is] the State and Kingdom of France, 
which teriinates in the person of the King, our sovereign 
Lord and Master.’ 

If the intention of the declaration had been to publicly 
exonerate the Jesuits of any connection with the regicide, it 
was unsuccessiul. A storm of pamphlets appeared attacking 
Coton and his order.'? Some of them such as the Paternoster 
of the Jesuits, Loyolists, Marianists, Bellarminists,* the 
Paternoster of the Jesuits, Dedicated to Philip III of Spain, 
and the Mysterious Rites of the Jesuits for Resolving to Kill 
Kings'® were simply frivolous slander. In the first of these 
the paternoster was interpolated with doctrines which made 
it a black mass; the second attempted to show that the 
Jesuits were but tools of the King of Spain; the last was 
simply an exercise of imagination describing a supposed 
ceremony blessing the assassin and his knife. 

uP. Pierre Coton, Lettre declaratoire de la doctrine des peres Jesuites 
conforme aux decrets du Concile de Constance, addresse a la _ royne, 
mere du roy, regente en France (Paris, 1610). The letter was reprinted 
in Serres, Inventaire, 886, and (with some errors) in the Mercure Frangois, 
I (Paris, 1611), 350-353. 

™Pierre de l'Estoile, Registre Journal de Henri IV et de Louis XIII 
[Vol. I of Mémoires pour servir a l'histoire de France, ed. Joseph Francois 
Michaud and M. Poujoulat, Ser. 2] (Paris, 1837), 647-649. 

3 Te Paternoster des Jesuites, loyolistes, Marianistes, Bellarministes (Paris, 
1610. New editions, 1611.) 

“Le Pater noster des Jesuistes, dédié a Phillippes III, Roy des Espagnes 
(Paris, 1610. New edition, 1611) 


* Mystére des jesuites pour prendre resolution de tuer les roys (Paris, 
1610). 
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Other pamphlets were sincere attempts to prove the 
Jesuits guilty either of regicide or of holding doctrines 
dangerous to the French monarchy. These reviewed Jesuit 
writings which supported tyrannicide or supported papal 
intervention in temporal affairs. The Remonstrance to the 
Gentlemen of the Court on the Assassination of the King‘ 
and the Remonstrance of the University of Paris to the Queen 
Regent*'* were examples. 

The Protestants also wrote some vindictive pamphlets, 
which were but superficially directed at the Jesuits, using 
Jesuitical writings only as an excuse for another attack upon 
papal pretensions. The title of the most violent of these, 
The Assassination of the King, or Maxims of the Old Man 


of the Vatican Mountain and of His Monkish Assassins,'* 
indicated its character. 


The most forceful of the anti-Jesuitical pamphlets was a 
vigorous, “documented” treatise called Anti-Cotton.'® This 
pamphlet opened with a review of several Jesuit authors — 
including Ribadeneira, Scribanus, Bellarmine, Gretzer, 
Tolet, Guignard, Mariana, and Sa—to prove that one Jesuit 
after another justified the killing of kings. It was an attempt 
to incriminate the Jesuits through their own literature by 
subjecting to scrutiny Coton’s claim that Mariana was not 


* Remonstrance a Messieurs de la Court sur l’Assassinat du Roy (Paris, 
1610). Reprinted in Philippe de Mornay, sieur de DuPlessis-Marly (called 
DuPlessis-Mornay), Mémoires et correspondence (Paris, 1825) XI, 77-99. 

™ Remonstrance de l'Université de Paris a la Royne Regente (Paris, 
1610). Reprinted in Supplément aux Mémoires de Condé, 4th part (Paris, 
1744), 97-102, and in the Mercure Frangois, 1 (Paris, 1611), 354. ‘The 
Mercure also reports that the rector of the University denied any connec- 
tion with it. 

8 L’Assassinat du Roy, ou Maximes du Vieil de la Montagne Vaticane, 
et de Ses Moines Assassins (Paris, 1610). Reprinted in Supplément aux 
Mémoires de Condé, 103-169. 

* Anti-Cotton (Paris, 1610). Reprinted in Supplément aux Mémoires 
de Condé, 47-94. Also reprinted with explanatory notes in the Netherlands 
in 1738. The Mercure Frangois, 1 (Paris, 1611), 354, dates its first appearance 
to the public in pamphlet form as September 12, 1610. It has been variously 
attributed to César de Plaix, Jean du_ Blois-Olivier, Pierre du Coignet, 
and Pierre du Moulin. De Plaix is now generally accepted as the author. 
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representative of the order. It also pointed out that the title 
page of Mariana’s book carried the approbation of the Gen- 
eral of the Order and the signatures of several Jesuit doctors, 
which suggested that the Order did accept his doctrines. 

The second chapter dealt with plots in which Jesuits 
were known to have been involved, among others the murder 
of Henry III by Jacques Clément, the attempt on the life 
of Henry IV by Barriére, and the Gunpowder Plot in Eng- 
land. This chapter was based upon court records of trials 
and interrogations from which confessions by Jesuits or their 
accomplices were cited. Although it presented little that was 
pertinent to the assassination of 1610, it was an effective 
attempt to suggest guilt by association. 

The third chapter was the weakest, for in it the author 
tried to demonstrate that the Jesuits were involved in the 
crime of Ravaillac— which was probably untrue. This chap- 
ter made use of a considerable amount of hearsay evidence 
which was not presented at the trial, such as reports that the 
Jesuits were announcing the death of the king in Brussels 
and Prague before it took place, reports that Father Coton 
visited Ravaillac in prison and warned him to “take care 
not to incriminate the innocent,” etc. It presented nothing 
that could not be found in other pamphlets. 

The most effective section of the entire pamphlet was 
chapter four, in which the author undertook a point by point 
refutation of Coton’s Letter Declaratory of the Doctrine of 
the Jesuits, a refutation which was both well-written and 
devastatingly precise in picking out the weak points in each 
of the Jesuit’s claims. Coton had said that all Jesuits would 
readily swear that their opinions on regicide were “in no 
way different from the faith, doctrine, and opinion of the 
Roman Church”; Anti-Cotton asked how all Jesuits could 
be agreed on this point since Coton had already disclaimed 
any connection with the Marianist doctrines, thus demon- 
strating that a difference of opinion did exist within the 
Order. Coton had said that it was the opinion of the Jesuits 
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that “‘of all possible forms of government, monarchy is best’’; 
Anti-Cotton asked, in effect, so what? —Those who wished to 
kill a king did not necessarily desire a change in the form 
of government, and conversely, those who endorsed mon- 
archy were not therefore above suspicion of killing a partic- 
ular king. Coton had been very cautious in defining the 
powers of kings, saying simply that the position of the king 
in temporal matters of the state resembled that of the pope 
in matters of the Church; Anti-Cotton attributed this cir- 
cumspection to the Bellarminist doctrines which gave the 
pope the power to depose and appoint kings. This doctrine, 
the author pointed out, allowed the Jesuits to swear that 
they did not countenance the killing of kings, even when 
they were tyrranical, for by this doctrine a king excommuni- 
cated and deposed by the pope was no longer a king and 
therefore killing him was not regicide. 

Instead of these vague and irrelevant declarations Antt- 
Cotton demanded a confession of faith which would answer 
twelve questions, of which the most important were the 
following: Whether a Jesuit if commanded by his superior 
to act against the king ought always to obey? Whether the 
pope could dispense subjects of their oath of fidelity sworn 
to the king? Whether a king deposed by the pope and ex- 
communicated was still a king and whether his subjects still 
owed him obedience in temporal things after excommuni- 
cation? Whether a Jesuit ought to reveal if a good Catholic 
told him in confession of his intention to kill the king? 
Whether kings were superior to clerics—that is whether they 
had jurisdiction over their goods and their lives as with 
other subjects? Whether a Jesuit could hate parricide and 
still be glad the event had taken place? 

The last chapter was a short conclusion posing the rhetor- 
ical question whether it was advisable for the well-being of 
the state that Father Coton be allowed near the person of the 
young king or the regent. 

It would appear that Father Coton was a moderate cruci- 
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fied to satisfy extremist emotions. Too gentle in his criticism 
of Mariana and too circumspect in his defense of his Order, 
he made matters rather worse than better. He was not left 
to defend his cause alone, however, for other pamphlets were 
published by or in support of the Jesuits.2° Two appearing 
under the same title, Jn Answer to the Anti-Cotton, and 
another called The Scourge of Aristogiton*? were direct re- 
sponses to Anti-Cotton.** ‘Thus the pamphlet war continued 
through 1611 and on into 1612.*4 

The Gallicans, meanwhile, concentrated upon the A pol- 
ogy in Reply to the Anti-Cotton,® which was thought to be 
Coton’s own work. This pamphlet stated that it was to be 
regretted that Ravaillac had never read Mariana, since that 
author had clearly said that one should not kill a king solely 
upon personal conviction.** Since this statement was pub- 
lished after the condemnation of Mariana’s book by the 


” Estoile, Registre-Journal, 647-649, lists about fifteen pro-Jesuit pam- 
phlets that appeared before the end of 1610. 

*t Response a l’Anti-Cotton (Paris, 1610), one by the Jesuit Order and 
one by Behotte, Archdeacon of Rouen. 

2 Touis Montgomery, sieur de Courbouzon, Le Fleau d’Aristogiton (Paris, 
1610). It in turn elicited a satiric response, the Remerciement des Beurriéres 
de Paris au sieur de Courbouzon Montgomery [sic] (Paris, 1610). 

*The True Response to the Anti-Cotton without Falsification of its 
Text, which appeared at the same time, was in reality another attack upon 
the Jesuits rather than a defense of them. Veritable response a L’Anti- 
cotton sans falcification de son texte (Paris, 1610). 

* The Newberry Library, which has one of the finest collections of these 
materials, lists about twenty tides on this subject during the two year 
period, 1611-1612. Some are reprints of earlier pamphlets, such as the Anti- 
Cotton, which was reissued in 1611. 

*% Response apologetique a l'Anti-Cotton et a@ ceux de sa suite (Paris, 
1610). There has been some dispute of authorship, but it is now generally 
attributed to Francois Bonald. 

*“T] serait en certaine maniére 4 desirer que Ravaillac eust lu Mariana, 
car directement et expressément celui-ci enseigne qu’un prince légitime 
ne peut estre tué par un particulier de son autorité privé.” The passage 
referred to in Mariana is as follows: “Now there is no danger that many, 
because of this theory, will make mad attempts upon the lives of princes 
on the pretext that they are tyrants. For we do not leave this to the 
decision of any individual, or even to the judgment of many, unless the 
voice of the people publicly takes part, and learned and serious men are 
associated in the deliberation.” Mariana, De Rege, 148. 
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Parlement, it was a dangerous thing to say; Richer denounced 
it as an attempted defense of Mariana, hence contrary to 
law.*? He turned to the Parlement, which thereupon order- 
ed the Jesuits to subscribe to four doctrines approved by the 
Faculty of Theology: the superiority of councils over the 
pope, the absolute independence of the temporal power of 
kings, the obligation of confessors to reveal any threats to 
the sovereign of which they had knowledge, and the submis- 
sion of ecclesiastics to the temporal power.** The Jesuits pro- 
tested, but they submitted early in 1612.%° 

Richer printed the treatise that had been the basis for 
the Parlement’s action under the title A Handbook of Eccle- 
siastical and Political Power.*® It was a concise and lucid 
statement of the position of the most extreme Gallicans. 
While his theory drew upon both episcopalism and regalism, 
it retained far more of the former than of the latter. He 
maintained that the Church was a monarchy in appearance 
but an aristocracy in fact. Each bishop was the sovereign of 
the churches in his diocese, and together in conclave they 
formed a senate which was the supreme power in the Church; 
the pope was but an elective monarch charged with the 
administration of the affairs of the Universal Church between 
sessions of this senate. The authority of the Church was 
purely spiritual however; it exercised no temporal authority 
over kings. Excommunication would exclude a king, like 
any other man, from the spiritual community, but it would 

27 See Serres, Inventaire, 901-902. On February 1, 1611, Richer addressed 
the Faculty of Theology on th subject of this Response apologetique, and 
the Faculty voted a second censure of the apologists of regicide. 

* The action came as the result of a contest between the Jesuits and 
the University of Paris over the rights of Jesuits to teach. The dispute is 
described in the Mercure Francois, 11 (Cologne, 1614), 317-368. The arrét 
is printed on p. 362 et seq. The arrét also circulated as a pamphlet with 
the Edict of 1603 reestablishing the Jesuits in France. 

On February 22, 1612. See P. Henri Fouqueray, S. J. Histoire de la 
Compagnie de Jésus en France, 1528-1762 (Paris, 1922), III, 291. 

*® The treatise was first published in Latin in 1611 as Libellus de Ec- 


clesiastica et Politica Potestate. A French translation, De la puissance ec- 
clesiastique et politique, followed in 1612. 
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have no effect upon his right to rule. In his system kings 
were the protectors of the Church and the judges of its abuses 
within their domains. Thus he proposed to safeguard the 
king’s temporal authority but at the same time avoid royal 
appointments to church offices. The publication of the 
Handbook late in 1611 and the submission of the Jesuits in 
1612 to the parlementary arrét based upon it marked the 
high point of the Gallican offensive. 

Despite their unpopularity in the Sorbonne and in the 
Parlement the ultramontanists had maintained a strong posi- 
tion at court. Father Coton’s loyalty to Henry IV had re- 
sulted in the readmission of the Jesuits to royal favor; ** and 
Ubaldini, the nuncio, had become a close adviser to the 
Queen, who was now Regent. It was not until Cardinal Du 
Perron entered the conflict, however, that the ultramontan- 
ists were able to turn the tide against the Gallicans. Skillful 
and diplomatic, with a great store of political wisdom and a 
gift of oratory, he felt both the position that he held as a 
cardinal and the doctrines of papal supremacy that ne sup- 
ported threatened by Richer’s theology. 

Du Perron carried his counter attack to the High Council, 
where he indicated to the Regent and the ministers some of 
the implications of Richer’s doctrines. By questioning papal 
powers the syndic had thrown doubt upon the validity of 
Marie’s marriage since a papal annulment had been the 
means of freeing Henry IV of his first marriage; thus he 
indirectly questioned the legitimacy of Louis XIII. By his 
insistence that episcopal election was divinely ordained 

* The Jesuits were expelled by the Parlement in 1594. Henry IV re 
established them by letters patent in 1603. The latter arrét was bound 
as a pamphlet together with the arrét requiring the Order to submit to 
the Gallican doctrines. It appeared as the Articles de restablissement et 
rappel des Jesuites en France, en l’an 1603. Avec l’arrest contre eux rendu 
par la Cour le 23 Decembre 1611. (Paris, 1612). The submission of the 
Jesuits in 1612 was noted in the Mercure Francois, 11 (Cologne, 1614), 290. 
Their right to teach theology in the Collége de Clermont was reestablished 
in 1609 by letters patent, though they did not utilize this permission be- 


fore the death of the king. See the discussion in the Mercure Frangois, I1 
(Cologne, 1614), 309. 
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The Historian 
Richer had implied that bishops presented by the king were 
illegitimate; this touched the position of every bishop in 
France. Du Perron thus managed to set against Richer the 
Queen Regent and the bishops in addition to the pope, the 
nuncio, and the Jesuits—who already opposed him**— and 
in the ensuing struggle the Gallicans lost ground rapidly. 

With the approval of the Regent, Du Perron and fifteen 
other prelates met early in February 1612 to consider 
Richer’s Handbook. Because of the Parlement’s support of 
Richer they moved cautiously,** but they nonetheless ex- 
pressed their conviction that the book contained heretical 
propositions.** This decision was then referred to Rome, 
where it was approved, and in March an episcopal convoca- 
tion under the leadership of Du Perron censured the Hand- 
book. The censure was published in all the churches of 
Paris, and Richer was excommunicated.** When he tried to 
protest, the government forbade him to undertake the de- 
fense of his work. 

Despite the power organized against him and the growing 
opposition in the Faculty of Theology, Richer refused to 
resign; but in September 1612, without troubling him fur- 
ther for a resignation, the regent issued letters patent 
authorizing the Faculty to elect a new syndic.** Since pre- 
vious inquiry had already shown that a majority of the 
Faculty would support Richer’s ouster, all went smoothly; * 
a new syndic was elected from among the moderates. The 
majority had been made possible by the conversion to the 
anti-Richer faction of about twenty Gallicans who had found 
his dictatorial rule and his doctrinal extremes exasperating; 

® Préclin, “Richer,” 258. 

* Already the Parlement had twice (in January and again in February) 
forbidden the Faculty of Theology to consider the matter. Fouqueray, 
Compagnie de Jésus, 297. 

*See the decision of the bishops in Jacques Davy Du Perron, Ambas- 
sades et négotiations (Paris, 1633) III, 862-863. 

* Préclin, “Richer,” 260. 


* Mercure Frangois, 11 (Cologne, 1614), 748. 
7 Préclin, “Richer,” 261. 
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in addition, some may have been intimidated by the sight of 
Roman interests, represented by the nuncio and the Jesuits, 
and French interests, represented by the Regent and the 
bishops, united against Richer. 

The former syndic claimed the election was an abuse of 
the immunities of the University—for he was theoretically 
irremovable —and tried to appeal to the Parlement, but this 
time the ultramontanists had prepared their ground well. 
Ubaldini had not forgiven the parlementary Gallicans their 
action against Bellarmine’s book, and he had been trying 
ever since to oust them. The principal objects of his enmity 
were First President de Harlay and President de Thou. 
Although de Harlay was old enough to retire, he refused 
to submit his resignation voluntarily except in favor of de 
Thou, who was a more intransigent Gallican than the First 
President. De Thou had even written a history that had 
been condemned at Rome as heretical; it definitely would 
not have suited Ubaldini’s purpose to see him become the 
principal judge of the Parlement of Paris. At the nuncio’s 
insistence the Regent finally required de Harlay’s resignation 
but passed over de Thou®*s in favor of Nicolas Verdun, First 
President of the Parlement of Toulouse, a courtier who had 
been educated by the Jesuits. Thus while Richer was still 
able to get some support from the Parlement, it was not 
sufficient; he was finally forced to withdraw from politics. 

By mid-1613 a significant split had developed within the 
Gallican party. The extremism of Richer and his close 
supporters had separated political from episcopal Gallican- 
ism; the bishops had moved to the ultramontanist camp 
and had united with the defenders of orthodoxy. The ultra- 


* As a consolation de ‘Thou was made one of the Directors of Finance 
together with Jeannin and Chateauneuf in the reorganization of the fiscal 
administration after the dismissal of Sully. The financial administration re- 
turned to the form of a directory, as in 1594, of three conseillers d’état aided 
by three intendants des finances. The directory was responsible to the conseil 
des finances. See Roland Mousnier, “Le Conseil du roi de la mort de Henri 
IV au gouvernement personnel de Louis XIV,” Etudes d'histoire moderne et 
contemporaine, I (1947), 29-67. 
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montanists were thus enabled to score a considerable victory, 
imposing limits upon the Gallican agitation in the Parlement 
and suppressing the earlier violent Gallicanism of much of 
the clergy. Episcopal Gallicanism ceased to be an issue of 
great magnitude, and the political Gallicans were left isolated 
and weakened in their opposition to ultramontanism. 

From the ultramontanist victory in 1613 until the con- 
vocation of the Estates General late in 1614 the ultramontan- 
ists enjoyed a relatively calm supremacy within the French 
Church; the pamphlet war died out slowly, and public 
interest seemed to lapse. But the calm was more apparent 
than real. While the Gallicans had been silenced tempor- 
arily, their silence was due chiefly to their loss of leadership; 
while public interest seemed dead, it was actually only 
diverted. It required only a proposition in the Estates Gen- 
eral to revive the whole struggle. 

The Parlement attempted to renew the offensive as early 
as June 1614, but its attack, launched against another Jesuit 
publication—Suarez’ Defense of the Catholic and Apostolic 
Faith against the Errors of the Anglican Sect —failed to gain 
momentum, and the ultramontanists were able to avoid any 
decided check. The Gallicans then shifted their focus to 
the approaching Estates General, where they hoped to out- 
flank their opposition; *® on December 15, 1614, they intro- 
duced into the Third Estate, as the first article of its cahier, 
the famous Gallican Oath. 


The Gallican Oath, sometimes called simply “The First 
Article,” provided: 


‘That the king be begged to resolve in the assembly of his 

estates as fundamental law of the kingdom, which will be 

inviolable and binding upon all, that since he is recognized 

as sovercign in His state, holding His crown of none but 

God, there is no power on earth, whatever it might be, 

” The inter-relations between the attack on Suarez and the proposal of 
the Gallican Oath in the Third Estate is explored at length in Pierre Blet, 


“L’Article du tiers aux états généraux de 1614," Revue d'histoire moderne et 
contemporaine, II (1955) 81-106. 
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spiritual or temporal, which has any claim on His kingdom 
to deprive it of the sacred persons of our kings, nor to 
dispense or absolve their subjects of the fidelity which they 
owe for whatever cause or pretext; that all subjects, of 
whatever quality or condition they might be, will hold this 
law as sacred and inviolable, as conforming to the Word of 
God, without equivocal distinction or any sort of limita- 
tion, to be sworn and signed by all the deputies of the 
estates, and hereafter by all beneficiaries and officers of the 
kingdom before entering into their benefices or being re- 
ceived in their offices. 4° 


It further provided that those guilty of infraction of the 
oath should be punished for the crime of lése-majeste. 
Although the article occasioned some discussion, most of 
it did not constitute opposition; the cahiers of several other 
provinces contained similar proposals, and the resolution 
was adopted unanimously as the first article of the general 
cahier of the Third Estate.*4 The confidence with which 
the Third Estate proceeded suggests that the deputies either 
failed to appreciate the extent to which the ultramontanist 
prelates could control the First Estate or they badly mis- 
judged the extent to which Gallicanism had lost its support 
among the clergy during the Richer affair. They passed on 
to other matters as though they considered the issue closed. 
Five days later, on December 20, a deputation arrived 
from the clergy. At this point the First Estate apparently 
was motivated only by a rumor, for the Archbishop of Aix 
simply asked that the Third Estate refrain from treating 
matters pertaining to the Church without first informing 
the clergy. Miron, the president, evaded the issue, replying 
“ Procés-verbal du Tiers-Etat de 1614 [Vol. VIII of Recueil de piéces 
originales et authentiques concernant la tenue des Etats-Généraux, ed. La- 
lourcé and Duval] (Paris, 1789), 85-86. (Hereafter cited as Tiers-Etat, the 


collection as Lalource, Recueil.) 

“\Jbid., 87. For a synopsis of the opinions of the twelve provinces or 
“governments” see Florimond Rapine, Assemblée générale des trois Estats, 
Part I [Vol. XVI of Des Etats Généraux et autres Assemblées Nationales, ed. 
C. J. Mayer] (Paris, 1788-1789), 287-293. (Hereafter cited as Rapine, Assemblée 
générale, the collection as Mayer, Des Etats Géneraux.) 
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that the Third Estate had learned nothing specific from the 
address, “although it seemed to tend to some point.” *? The 
deputies, nonetheless, felt that the First Estate deserved a 
more formal answer; they resolved to send a deputation to 
inform the clergy that they had not treated and would not 
treat any point of doctrine and that the only matters which 
they had considered affecting the clergy were questions of 
morals, jurisdiction, and discipline. The deputation was to 
say further that the Third Estate would not communicate 
its articles because it was so time-consuming and because an 
evaluation of criticisms could well be left to His Majesty’s 
judgment. A deputy from Toulouse presented this speech 
to the First Estate on December 22 and “‘supplicated the 
gentlemen of the clergy to find this answer agreeable.” * 

The clergy, however, found the answer quite disagree- 
able. Cardinal de Sourdis pointed out that a distinction be- 
tween doctrine and discipline was false and dangerous, that 
each depended upon the other, and that discipline was usually 
nothing more than the execution of doctrine. The clergy 
debated the matter and resolved that the answer was defi- 
nitely unsatisfactory and that they would continue to press 
for the communication of the article.“ 

The clergy’s determination to see the article can not be 
entirely explained in terms of the Gallican-ultramontanist 
controversy. If the First Estate had possessed anything more 
than a rumor of the Gallican Oath to arouse its interest, it 
is unlikely that the prelates would have been so moderate 
in their dealings with the Third Estate**—as is amply dem- 
onstrated by the violent passions that the communication of 

© Tiers-Etat, 103. 


“Tbid., 104-105. A long summary of the speech is given in the Procés- 
verbal du clergé de 1614, Lalourcé, Recueil, V1, 270-273. (Hereafter cited as 
Clergé de 1614.) 

“Clergé de 1614, 274. 

“Until the terms of the article were revealed to the First Estate the 
deputies of the clergy were actually quite civil, though determined. After 
the content of the oath had been communicated to them, their civility rapidly 
gave way to anger and occasionally even to vituperation. 
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the terms of the article later aroused. Rather, it would 
appear that the First Estate was making a definite bid for the 
leadership of the Estates General. It had previously made 
moves in that direction: first by planning the official pro- 
cession of October 26, then by advancing a proposal for 
extraordinary resolutions which only the interference of the 
crown had blocked, next by serving as mediator in a violent 
dispute between the Second and Third Estates, and finally 
by attempting to direct some of the negotiations concerning 
extraordinary commissions and some financial matters. In 
this perspective the demand that any articles that might in 
some way touch the Church be previously communicated 
to the First Estate for its approval appears as but another 
step in this direction. Certainly it was an innovation, for in 
preceding Estates General the orders had frequently made 
recommendations affecting the other estates. 

The next step in the dispute was subtly conceived. On 
December 23 the Bishop of Montpellier, one of the First 
Fstate’s most polished orators, addressed the Third Estate. *® 
He assured the deputies that if they had composed an article 
for the protection of the life of the king, the clergy desired 
only to support it or perhaps to review its doctrinal implica- 
tions, and pointed out that such an article would have much 
greater authority if it bore the approval of the clergy and 
was reinforced by the spiritual penalties which the Church 
could invoke. He spoke so eloquently and courteously that 
the Third Estate could not refuse his request. Although 
two provinces were completely opposed and others had reser- 
vations, *? it was finally resolved that a deputation would 
“simply present the article without entering into a discussion 
about it or expounding the reasons on which it was based.” 
The deputation was sent the same day. *® 


“For a long summary of the speech see Rapine, Assemblée générale, Part 
II, Mayer, Des Etats Généraux, XVII, 64-71. 

“ Ibid., 72-74. The opinions of the twelve provinces are given. 

* Tbid., 74. 


® J.-H. Mariéjol, in his Histoire de France, 1598-1643 (Paris, 1911), 166, 
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The clergy was resolutely opposed to the terms of the 
Gallican Oath; the defense of its position fell to Cardinal 
Du Perron. Meanwhile the Third Estate had also communi- 
cated its article to the nobility in order that the Second 
Estate might not be offended by exclusion from the discus- 
sion. Du Perron’s first move was to assure himself of the 
support of the Second Estate. He addressed it on December 
30 with such success that the next day a deputation of nobles 
appeared to offer the clergy a complete carte blanche in 
treating the First Article. The speaker declared that the 
nobility “‘gave itself over entirely to whatever might be done, 
ordered, or determined by the clergy, to conform, join, and 
adhere to it.” 5° 


With support assured, Du Perron went to the Third 
Estate on January 2 at the head of a massive joint delegation 
comprising thirty or forty ecclesiastics and a number of 
nobles. He made two main points: Since the jurisdictional 
claims and counter-claims of popes and kings were matters 
of disagreement within the Church, the Third Estate should 
not try to uphold one position as conforming to the word of 
God and the other as criminal, for that would introduce 
schism; the Church had already made pronouncements for 
the conservation of the life of the king—‘‘As for the deposi- 
tion of kings... , this point is problematical, . . . no 
universal council having yet intervened on this question.” 


has accused the Third Estate’s speaker, Marmiesse, of exceeding his instruc- 
tions and presenting the article so badly that the clergy thought it was being 
asked to judge it, thus to a certain extent blaming him for what followed. 
A reading of Marmiesse’s speech, which is reproduced in Rapine, Assemblée 
générale, Part 11, Mayer, Des Etats Généraux, XVII, 75-79, clearly exonerates 
him of any such charge. He stated definitively that the Third Estate com- 
municated the article only to please the clergy and to ask its support. He 
reiterated his position so persistently that it is surprising that the First 
Estate did not take offense. The Cardinal de Sourdis’ inference that the 
Third Estate was asking for a judgment is very weakly based on an allegorical 
reference in Marmiesse’s address. There is no need for a theory of evil 
genius to explain the storm that followed. It is attributable to the aggressive 
ambition and the ultramontanist sympathies of the First Estate. 
® Clergé de 1614, 305. 
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Gallican Resurgence 
In any case, ‘““There is no private authority that can deter- 
mine an article of faith such as this.” He therefore asked 
that the article be “withdrawn and abolished from the 
cahier.” *} 

In his reply Miron protested the innocence of the in- 
tentions of the Third Estate in composing an article which 
so upset the clergy, pointing out that if some of the proposi- 
tions were only problematical there was no reason why the 
Third Estate might not recommend them, the more so since 
many of the deputies were king’s officers and should support 
the position favoring the king in any undecided questions. 
He asserted that the recommendations of the Third Estate 
in no way bound the other estates, for they could make 
such proposals to His Majesty as they wished. He insisted 
that his colleagues had no desire to attribute to the king an 
independence from the pope in any but temporal matters. 
Finally, he denied that the Third Estate had any intention 
of asking the judgment of the clergy upon the article; indeed, 
he maintained, it had been communicated only out of 
courtesy. He was certain, however, that his order would 
modify any of the wording which the clergy found offensive 
if such could be done without altering the meaning of the 
article. It was a tactful, but nonetheless firm, rejection of 
Du Perron’s plea and of his eloquent reasoning. *? 

Opposed by the other two estates, the Gallicans of the 
Third Estate sought support outside the Estates General.*° 
On the same day that Miron pronounced his defiance of Du 
Perron’s efforts, the Parlement of Paris issued a confirmation 
of all of its arréts since 1561 against regicides and the de- 

* The speech is reported by Rapine, Assemblée générale, Part Il, Mayer, 
Des Etats Généraux, XVII, 111-145, and by the Mercure Francois, II (Paris, 


1617), 592-622. It was also published as a pamphlet, Harangue faicte de la 
part de la Chambre Ecclesiastique en celle du Tiers Etat (Paris, 1615). 


“See Rapine, Assemblée générale, Part Il, Mayer, Des Etats Généraux, 
XVII, 146-164, and the Mercure Frangois, II (Paris, 1617), 622-631. 


*See Blet, “Etats Généraux de 1614,” passim. 
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fenders of regicide.** The clergy replied on January 3 by 
appealing directly to the king against the Parlement’s inter- 
ference with the “liberty” of the estates and against the 


attempt of the Third Estate to treat matters that belonged 
to the Church. 


The issue was considered in the Council the next day. 
There, the Prince de Condé presented an address, an obvious 
bid for the friendship of the Gallicans and parlementarians 
and a rather perceptive analysis of the weaknesses in the 


prelate’s claims that the Church already safeguarded the 
lives of kings: 


Your Majesty, by their judgment being in sin, being 
admonished three times, and continuing in it, would be 
excommunicated. Failing repentance, you would be de- 
posed and your subjects absolved from the fidelity they 
owe you. While Louis XIII was king it was forbidden to 
kill him, but now, having become a king yet not a king, 
and another “legitimate” king having taken his place, and 
continuing against the authority of the pope and the 
temporal authority of the newly elected king to call him- 
self king, he becomes a true usurper, guilty of lése-majesté, 
divine and human, and as such proscribed, and it is per- 
mitted to anyone to kill him. 


He suggested that the king evoke the matter for his own 
judgment. *° 


The course which the crown chose followed Condé’s pro- 
posal. On January 6 an arrét de conseil declared that: 


His Majesty sitting in council . . . has evoked and evokes 
to himself the aforesaid differences between the estates and 
on the matter of the decree of the Parlement, and has sus- 
pended and suspends all decrees and deliberations concern- 


% Mercure Francois, III (Paris, 1617), 633. The decree was published as a 
pamphlet prefaced by an abstract of the essential propositions of the First 
Article. [Arrest de la Cour de Parlement du 2 Janvier 1615, touchant le 
souverainté du Roy (Paris, 1615).] 

® Mercure Francois, II (Paris, 1617), 633-634. 

*° Ibid., 634-637. The address was also published as a pamphlet, Advis de 
Monseigneur le prince au Roy (Paris, 1615). Similar arguments had been 
used in the controversy from 1610 to 1612, especially in Anti-Cotton. 
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ing them. Expressly forbids and prohibits the estates to 
enter into any new deliberations on the aforesaid matter 
or the Court of the Parlement to take any jurisdiction over 
or notice of it, or to pass to the signature, announcement, 
or publication of what was deliberated with regard to it 
on the second of this month. *? 


This arrét took the issue out of the hands of the Estates 
General; further action could be obtained only by direct 
application to the crown. 

Theoretically the evocation of the issue by the crown 
should have ended the matter, but this was a special situation 
in that the clerics of the First Estates were not wholly de- 
pendent upon their position as deputies. Able to draw upon 
the power and prestige of the universal church as a counter- 
balance to the royal authority, they were determined that 
an article which they had publicly maintained to be a doc- 
trinal issue should not be decided by a lay group. 

The government’s position was serious. Although the 
evocation had been an attemt to compromise a dispute which 
might involve the whole scope of the crown’s religious and 
foreign policy, the turn which the quarrel had taken put 
the government squarely in the middle of a struggle between 
lay and ecclesiastical authority. When the First Estate was 
given a copy of the arrét on January 7, angry words were 
spoken. The clergy maintained that it had asked only the 
suppression of the arrét of the Parlement which “infringed 
the liberties” of the estates. The clerics insisted that the 
estates would settle their quarrels for themselves: the Second 
Estate, they pointed out, had backed the First Estate’s posi- 
tion, and even the Third Estate had admitted that the article 
might need some reform and had promised to consider the 
clergy’s proposals to that effect.°* The First Estate therefore 
resolved that all other business would be set aside and that 


* Tbid., 640. 


* This was a very optimistic interpretation of the Third Estate's reply. 
Its orator had said that the Third Estate might consider a modification of 
the wording as long as it did not alter the sense of the article. [Italics mine.] 
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the clergy would work at nothing else until “it has pleased 
His Majesty to command regarding [the issue]”; it would 
be satisfied with nothing less than the revocation of the arrét 
of the Parlement and a formal injuction to the court not to 
attempt to treat matters of the Church. 

The crown was unwilling to go further. When a depu- 
tation visited the chancellor, it was told that His Majesty 
had already done much by halting the discussion both in the 
Parlement and in the Third Estate by evoking the matter 
to the king’s judgment and that with tempers so high they 
could do no more. The clergy, however, insisted that the 
jurisdictional question must be settled, resolving, “there is 
no question here but whether His Majesty intends that the 
lay judge and the political magistrate can decide [the doc- 
trine of the faith].” 

The next sessions of the First Estate were stormy, some 
of the more extreme churchmen even proposing that the 
king be asked to allow them to return home since affairs 
could not be regulated to satisfy the honor of the Church 
and they could not allow them to be otherwise regulated in 
their presence. Cooler heads prevailed, however, and a policy 
of steady and unrelenting pressure was adopted. The clergy 
assembled every day, went to mass, heard an exhortation to 
pray for a good result in their adversity, and then adjourned, 
“not knowing how to proceed to any other business while this 
affair is still unsettled.” 

On January 16 the crown capitulated on the major points. 
Marshal de Brissac, speaking for the King, complimented the 
clergy for their zeal and announced that His Majesty wished 
them to understand that he had not only evoked the article 
but that he had also withdrawn it in order to seek the 
advice of the clergy. Further, it was Their Majesties’ desire 
that the other points on which the clergy had remonstrated 
be inserted in their cahier. ® 


® Clergé de 1614, 331. 
© Ibid., 349-352. 
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1 The crown made some attempt to soften the defeat for 
l the Third Estate.*' On January 19 deputations were sum- 
t moned to the Louvre, where the Queen announced in the | 
) King’s name that His Majesty “thanked the third estate { 
wholeheartedly for the concern which it had shown for His : 
person and His state in the resolution of the first article of 
its cahier, which article He considered as presented, and fe 
that there was no need to . . . employ it further in the - 
cahier in view of the fact that He had evoked it to reply 4 
: to it separately; that He desired an answer from the assembly 4 
| the same day, and that His promise to reply [favorably] . 
! should suffice.”’ ® t 
When Miron informed the Third Estate of what had i! 


passed, the assembly exploded. Some insisted that the Third 


he 
= 


ri 


Estate dissolve since its propositions were apparently subject 


to the approval of the First Estate; some revealed open 
hostility to Miron, whom they accused of manipulating the 
discussions to the advantage of the crown; others, more 
moderate, objected to bowing to the interests of the Roman 
court but pointed out that His Majesty had promised to 
reply and not simply to suppress the article, and that the 
interests of the crown were certainly too greatly involved 
to permit him to make a complete submission to Rome. 
When the question was called, the provinces were divided — 
some agreeing, some wishing to remonstrate, some so con- 
fused they could register no vote. Miron, nonetheless, took 
five or six deputies and went to the Louvre to assure the 
King that the article would not be used in the cahier. 

While the First Estate debated the sufficiency of the 
crown’s action and finally declared itself “fully and com- 
pletely satisfied in all that it could justly desire and hope,” ® 
the Third Estate contented itself with inserting at the head 
of its cahier the following: 

* Tiers-Etat, 138. 


® Tbid., 146. 
® Clergé de 1614, 354. 
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‘The first article, concerning the sovereignty of the king 
and the independence of His crown, is not employed here 
inasmuch as in advance it has been sent to the king by 
His command, to which he has promised to reply, and for 
which His Majesty’s good will has been most humbly 


begged. 

The government's attempt to close the issue in the Estates 
General had been largely successful. 

Thus it was that in the five years from 1610 to 1615 the 
Gallicans were defeated at every turn by the alliance of the 
ultramontanist prelates and the Queen Regent’s government 
which needed Roman support for the accomplishment of its 
foreign policy. ‘Though the attempt to capitalize upon 
Ravaillac’s deed and testimony at first seemed full of promise, 
the doctrinal extremes of Richer, the determination of Ubal- 
dini, and the skill of Du Perron combined to isolate the 
Gallicans from positions of great influence and to confine 
their activities to agitation in the Parlement; and the attempt 
to renew the offensive in 1614-1615 with the attack on 
Suarez and the proposal of the First Article in the Estates 
General proved equally unfruitful in the face of the strength 
of ultramontanism among the upper clergy and the govern- 
ment’s commitment to peace with the Church and with 
Rome. 

In perspective the sequel to this five year struggle pales 
to insignificance. Although public interest remained alive 
for a few months, the approaching marriage of the King 
and a new revolt led by Condé, soon over-shadowed the Galli- 
can issue. The Gallican agitators made one last effort to sal- 
vage their position after the closure of the Estates General 
when the Parlement cast its lot with Condé, but as usual reli- 

“ Tiers-Etat, 150 


“The greater part of the negotiations that resulted in the marriage alli- 
ances between France and Spain, obtaining the hand of the princess Anne 
for Louis XIII and giving his sister Elizabeth to the Prince of the Asturias, 
was conducted through the papal diplomatic corps to avoid the questions of 


prestige and precedence that had so frequently wrecked such negotiations 
during Henry IV's reign. 
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Gallican Resurgence 


ance upon Condé proved unfruitful. In the negotiation of the 
Treaty of Loudun, which ended his revolt, the matter of the 
Gallican Oath was once again referred to the King’s judg- 
ment, as it had been in the Estates General, and as a political 


een ee eee 


issue Gallicanism once again fell back into quiescence. 
Even the perennial controversialists of the pamphlet wars 
$ shifted their attention, and the pamphlets on the stalls of 
the bouquinistes after 1616 concerned the perpetual maneu- 


verings of Condé and the peculations and greed of Concini, t 
the Queen’s favorite.®* The Gallicans had failed in their E 
great effort; the Queen Regent’s government had been suc- A 

cessful if not in resolving the issue, at least in restoring the i 
: ; i 

yeace necessary for the continued growth of the crown. fi 

: for th tinued th of tl n t 
It is possible to find a number of pamphlets dealing with the Gallican- < 

ultramontanist controversy for 1615, but many are reprints of earlier origin, i 

i 


and on the whole those dealing with this issue are outweighed by the growing ih 
literature concerning new issues. This is even more true for 1616, and by 
1617 it is almost impossible to discover an original pamphlet dealing with 
this question. 





“The Liberty of the Press” as an Issue 
in English Politics, 1792-1793 


ae 


Ropert R. REA* 


HROUGHOUT the eighteenth century, “the liberty of the 

press’ was an oft-sounded battle cry in English politics 

and journalism. While it did not prohibit the sub- 
sidization of authors and periodicals by the government of 
the day nor the occasional partisan application of an archaic 
libel law, the stability of institutions and the fluidity of 
politics enabled all parties to chant its praises even while 
they disputed the exact location of that fine line separating 
liberty from license. In the years between 1695 and 1792, 
the English press achieved its stature, found its economic 
muscles, and provided its own causes célébres. If John 
Wilkes’ famous boast that “the liberty of the press is the 
birthright of a Briton, and is justly esteemed the firmest bul- 
wark of the liberties of this country’! sounded platitudi- 
nous in 1762, it was because the press had become a vital 
part of the system of British politics, the most important 
link between an omnicompetent parliament and an unen- 
franchised populace. 

The culimination of the century-long movement toward 
the emancipation of the press from governmental restric- 
tions—and the initial step in its subjugation to the whims 
of public opinion—was the passage in the spring of 1792 
of Charles James Fox’s Libel Act. Over the vain protests 


* The author, a member of Delta Epsilon chapter, is Associate Professor 
of History and Government at Auburn University. He was granted his Ph.D. 
(1950) by Indiana University. His most recent articles on late eighteenth- 
century Great Britain were published in the Papers of the Bibliographical 
Society of America and in the Huntington Library Quarterly. 

‘North Briton, June 5, 1762. 
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Liberty of the Press 


of judges jealous of their ancient prerogatives, Fox steered 
through Commons the bill which declared the rights of 
juries to determine the libellous nature of publications 
brought before them. The Libel Act of 1792 was a surety 
that the people might be politically informed, and its sup- 
porters had every reason to celebrate ‘‘an Event so important 
to the Rights of Juries, and to the Freedom of the English 
Press” with a public dinner at Freemanson’s Tavern when 
the parliamentary session ended. ? 

Seldom has a piece of liberal legislation caused so much 
immediate violence to its sponsors. The bill was still before 
the House of Lords on May 21, 1792, when William Pitt 
sprang a mine which destroyed its intended effect and, at 
the same time, gave a lead to a people made nervous by the 
revolutionary course of events in France. The ministerial 
counterblast took the form of a royal proclamation ordering 
all magistrates to discover and prosecute the authors of 
“divers wicked and seditious writings which have been print- 
ed, published, and industriously dispersed, tending to excite 
tumult and disorder.” * Pitt’s action was an unintentional 
tribute to the rapid growth of the reform movement and 
the proliferation of radical societies in the previous months. 
According to Pitt, the thousands of inflammatory pamphlets 
and papers which emanated from the radical press were 
misleading the simple and the honest folk. The majority 
in Parliament agreeing, both houses deemed it their “pecu- 
liar duty” to defend these innocents, even though the royal 
proclamation, as the Earl of Lauderdale protested, might 
seem designed to excite rather than to quiet rumors and 
disturbances. * 

The great villain of the day was Thomas Paine. Not 
since the days of Junius’ epistolary prominence had any 

* Oracle, June 8, 1792. 

* Annual Register, XXXIV (1792), 158-160. 


* Tbid., 160-164; Scots Magazine, LIV (1792), 386-388; William Cobbett, ed., 
Parliamentary History of England (London, 1813), XXIX, 1,300ff. 
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political tract so caught the English eye as Paine’s The 
Rights of Man: 


If you walked the streets, The Rights of Man stared you 
in the face upon every wall; turned into a shop, The 
Rights of Man lay upon the counter. —Did a lady make 
a purchase of linen, The Rights of Man wrapt it round 
when sent home. —No paper was ever found of such 
general use: whether to line a box, bottom a pie, light a 
pipe, or any inferior purpose, it was always at hand.® 


As it also set forth principles most admittedly destructive 
of the fabric of eighteenth-century society, a dutiful and 
loyal Parliament condemned the work on May 25 and 
cleared the ground for the legal prosecution of its author. ® 

Public approval of the government’s action was imme- 
diately forthcoming; during the summer and fall of 1792 
nearly 350 addresses from county meetings, borough cor- 
porations, and the clergy gave assurances of the loyalty of 
the country. But these did nothing to alleviate ministerial 
fears of radical propaganda.’ Pitt’s views were set down 
at length in a letter addressed to Henry Dundas early in 
November. Referring to the ministry, he wrote, “We can 
at least infuse Vigor enough into our Lawyers, to proceed 
Systematically and expeditiously against every Libel that 
appears in any Part of the Country.” He hoped that Parlia- 
ment might be persuaded to augment the penalties for pub- 
lishing seditious libels, and that publishers might be further 
curbed by requiring them to offer “substantial security” for 
the propriety of their works and by keeping them under 
the surveillance of “some Officer of Government.” A licens- 
ing system might be established to enforce restrictions upon 
the publication of “Papers on any Political Subject.” Pitt 
admitted that he was “strongly persuaded of the Absolute 
Necessity of taking some effectual measures,” and his re- 


5 Joseph Moser, Lucifer and Mammon (London, 1793), 230. 

*Annual Register, XXXIV (1792), 165-167; Scots Magazine, LIV (1792), 
385-386. 

*Annual Register, XXXIV (1792), 36. 
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Liberty of the Press 


version to long-discarded controls indicated a fear of the 
radical press hardly surpassed by any of his contemporaries.® 

In fact, the government had no need for such drastic 
measures. Loyal Englishmen like the Marquis of Bucking- 
ham were more than ready to act upon their own initiative. 
Although no evidence of seditious publications had appeared 
in Buckinghamshire, the Marquis was quite ready to pro- 
ceed against county radicals on the basis of “general noto- 
riety.” He proposed that the government should declare a 
corporate liability in the radical societies, thus making all 
members responsible for publications issued by their secre- 
taries or chairmen and recognized that the most effective 
pressure might be brought to bear “by the magistrates and 
by the people.” ® 

It was a short step from the expressed views of Pitt and 
Buckingham to the idea of a popular organization which 
could pursue the aims of the ministry without bearing the 
burden of responsibility which was constitutionally attached 
to formal organs of administration. Such was the technique 
of revolution even then proving its worth in the form of 
the Jacobin Club in France; such might be the instrument 
of counter-revolutionary forces in England. Although the 
exact origins of the resultant Association for Preserving 
Liberty and Property against Republicans and Levellers 
have never come to light, the idea certainly passed around 
the administrative circle before the pronunciamento of 
November 20, issued from the Crown and Anchor Tavern, 
marked its birth.'° The Association, in the words of John 

* William Pitt to Henry Dundas, November 8, 1792, Pitt MSS., William 
L. Clements Library, Ann Arbor, Michigan. The extremity of Pitt’s concern 
may be appreciated by comparing his views with those expressed by Adding- 
ton in George Pellew, ed., Life and Correspondence of the Right Honourable 
Henry Addington First Viscount Sidmouth (London, 1847), I, 96, and those 
of Grenville in the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, ed., Memoirs of the 


Court and Cabinets of George the Third (London, 1853-1855), II, 228. 


* Historical Manuscripts Commission, 14th Report, Dropmore MSS., Ul, 
284-285, 333, 336. 


* Ibid., 337. 
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Reeves, the ambitious ex-Justice of Newfoundland, who was 
its proclaimed parent, viewed with alarm “the danger to 
which public peace and order are exposed by the circulation 
of mischievous opinions.” Although it staunchly affirmed 
that the “false philosophy” of egalitarianism set forth in The 
Rights of Man could have “no influence on the good sense 
and gravity of Britons,” the Association felt it imperative 
to oppose the “nefarious designs” of ‘‘wicked and senseless 
reformers” and announced that its primary object was “dis- 
couraging and suppressing seditious publications.” 1! Reeves 
urged immediate discovery and prosecution of “not only the 
authors and printers of [seditious writings], but those who 
keep them in shops, or hawk them in the streets for sale; 
or, what is much worse, are employed in circulating them 
from house to house.” !* 

The Association was designed to serve the crown as an 
organized body of private agents engaged in ferreting out 
sedition wherever it might raise its inky head. In this 
guise its was assured a friendly welcome from the ministry, 
though it was recognized that the informer is never a very 
popular member of society. “Some pains must be taken,” 
Buckingham advised his brother Lord Grenville, “to do 
away with the odium of information, by marking clearly 
the difference between informations under the revenue 
laws, and those informations which are . . . meritorious; 
much pains must be bestowed upon this point if you are 
to hope for assistance from the body of the people.” 1 

Happily the Association did not stand alone in its loyalty. 
All over England gentlemen, rushing to the defense of the 
status quo, formed Associations and hunted sedition with 
what old Horace Walpole gleefully termed ‘a blaze of 

* Association for Preserving Liberty and Property against Republicans 
and Levellers, Association Papers (London, 1793), Proc. No. 1, pp. 1-6. 


8 Ibid., 7 
% Dropmore MSS., II, 339. 
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zeal.””14 Grand juries were instructed “diligently to enquire, 
and true Presentment to make’”’ of all “wicked and seditious 
Writings,” and agents from London were sent to assist in 
the discovery of sedition in print.'° The venerable Station- 
ers’ Company, led by its master, Henry Baldwin, expressed 
its concurrence with other public bodies in supporting the 
government and assured the public that the trade was de- 
termined “utterly to Discountenance and Discourage all 
seditious and inflammatory productions.'® It was reported 
that for the guidance of the public, Reeves was compiling 
“an Index Expurgatorious of all dangerous and seditious 
books” which was expected to run to forty or fifty folio 
volumes! !7_ Venders and carriers were warned that they 
would share the guilt of seditious publishers, and print shops 
were advised that sedition lay in line as well as letter. 1® 

The exact relationship between John Reeves’ Associa- 
tion and Pitt’s government is unimportant. The Association 
proclaimed that it was initiated and conducted without 
ministerial cognizance; however, its founder boasted his in- 
dependence and his enjoyment of Pitt’s approval in the 
same breath.’® In this, at least, Reeves was both honest and 
accurate, for Pitt warmly praised the Association’s declara- 
tion of principles and “every thing but its having adopted the 
objectional Term of Assocation. It has produced a great 
Impression, which shews that there is a Spirit and disposition 

“W. S. Lewis, ed., Yale Edition of Horace Walpole’s Correspondence 
(New Haven, 1951), XV, 235. 

% Gentleman’s Magazine, LXII, Pt. 2 (1792), 1,146; Buckingham, Court 
and Cabinets, 11, 227. See also Gazeteer, December 15, 1792; Annual Register, 
XXXIV (1792), 159-160; Association Papers, passim. 

% Gentleman’s Magazine, LXII, Pt. 2 (1792), 1,216; Public Advertiser, 
December 18, 1792. 

7 Morning Chronicle, December 10, 1792 

#8 Association Papers, Proc. No. 1, pp. 13, 15. 

® Tbid., iv; Maurice J. Quinlan, “Anti-Jacobin Propaganda in England 
1792-1794,” Journalism Quarterly, XVI (1939), 12-15. The popular view of the 
close relationship between the Association and the ministry is evident in 


F. G. Stephens, E. Hawkins, and M. D. George, eds., Catalogue of Prints and 
Drawings in the British Museum (London, 1870-1949), VII, 207-208. 
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. which if We give it in the outset a right direction, 
may be improved to very important Purposes.’’ He looked 
with favor upon “committees to superintend the . . . detail 
of Prosecutions, and of circulating useful writings.” For the 
ministry, the Association was the perfect means of avoiding 
“the Inconvenience of much Public discussion” which might 
be caused by official action, and, at the same time, of en- 
joying “the Impression and Effect of numbers on our Side.” *° 
That which Pitt sought was the goal of every political 
leader —an issue upon which to divide his enemies, a 
whipping-boy upon which the wrath of an emotionally 
aroused public might be directed by an irresponsible and 
unofficial agent, a crisis demanding political conformity 
under the guise of patriotism, a label with which to identify 
and damn the enemy. 

All were at hand by December 1792. The rising wave 
of violence across the Channel toppled the throne and swept 
beyond the borders of France. At home, men like William 
Wyndham cried up a union of parties and called for “a 
vigorous exertion of law in the suppression of libellous 
papers.” *!_ Conservative Whigs, already gagging upon 
Charles James Fox’s liberalism, listened attentively as Lord 
Loughborough urged them to desert the “Good Old Cause” 
for the offices that Pitt held temptingly open. The summon- 
ing of Parliament for December 13, coupled as it was with 
the politically inspired calling out of the militia, created 
a situation in which ministerial silence would sound louder 
than the mightiest blasts of opposition oratory. Fox, hard 
pressed to hold the dissentients in his party, recognized the 
danger.** Their honor demanded support of a government 
that stood for old England and against the new France; 
Fox’s honor required that he continue to support men like 

® William Pitt to Henry Dundas, November 25, 1792, Pitt MSS. 

"Quoted by Herbert Butterfield, “Charles James Fox and the Whig 


Opposition in 1792,” Cambridge Historical Journal, 1X (1949), 322. 


“Lord John Russell, ed., Memorials and Correspondence of Charles 
James Fox (London, 1853), IV, 291-292. 
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Charles Grey, Richard Sheridan, and Thomas Erskine, men 
who openly identified themselves with the cause of reform. *% 
Never were the political capacities of Fox so severely tested — 
and his opponents paid tribute to his ability — but his control 
rested upon so delicate a balance that it needed but the 
slightest incident to break the spell of his genius and shatter 
the Opposition. 

The King’s speech from the throne, December 13, re- 
ferred in pompous generalities to “a spirit of tumult and 
disorder” in the realm and “a design to attempt the destruc- 
tion of our happy constitution.” In the House of Commons 
Edmund Burke and Henry Dundas found cause for concern 
in the widespread circulation of seditious literature, partic- 
larly The Rights of Man, and hoped that the license of the 
press would soon be crushed. Fox replied by asking that 
Paine’s book be not condemned until it had been tried. 
As for himself, he declared, ““Whatever panic may prevail 
against Liberty, whatever may be the strength of popular 
opinion against it, I will persevere . . . to support that 
Liberty which I know to be constitutional in this country.” 
It was admitted by the Foxites that theirs was not the 
popular side. The Jacobin hysteria made Grey fear the 
advent of a new Popish Plot, and Fox observed that if his 
recent Libel Act had made common men judges of libel, the 
Associations now sought to make “the lowest bill-stickers”’ 
judges of sedition. Fox and his friends saw a far greater 
threat to English liberty in the “ferment artfully created” 
by Reeves’ Association than from the shadows of revolution 
conjured up by Burke and the ministry. With regard to 
publications, their ground was clear: they saw nothing illegal 
in tracts as yet untested in courts of law—and much that 
was unlawful in ministerial approbation of an Association 
that would make every man an inquisitor, spy, and in- 


* Butterfield, “Charles James Fox,” 293ff. 
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former. *4 

Legal support for the government and fodder for the 
Association was provided on December 18 when Paine’s trial 
came on at the Guildhall. The pamphleteer had slipped 
across to France in September, leaving his case in the capable 
hands of Thomas Erskine and his cause, by default, to the 
Foxites. The two were inseparable. As Burke informed his 
friends before the trial, “Erskine, who is outrageously 
French, tells everywhere, uncontradicted, that he has gone 
over his Brief with Mr. Fox . . . and that he has received 
more important and useful Instructions from him . . . than 
he could have drawn from the whole Bar.”** Yet Erskine’s 
defense was no brief for Jacobinism. Rather, it was an 
inspired plea “that every man, not intending to mislead 
and to confound, but seeking to enlighten others with what 
his own reason and conscience . . . dictate to him as truth, 
may address himself to the . . . whole nation, either upon 
the subject of government in general, or upon that of our 
own particular country.” ** Nothing, however, could influ- 
ence Erskine’s visibly antagonistic audience, not even 
“speaking for four hours, and fainting in the usual form” 
as a hostile critic noted. Without awaiting the Attorney- 
General's reply, or even leaving the box, the jury peremptor- 
ily declared Paine guilty.2* The author’s conviction exposed 
the purveyors of his works to certain prosecution. In seven 
months in 1793, eleven publishers of The Rights of Man 
were brought to trial; the government levied fines of £200, 
demanded sureties up to £2000, and incarcerated its victims 

* Gazetteer, December 14, 1792; The Speech of the Right Hon. Charles 
James Fox, on . . Dec. 13, 1792, 2nd ed. (London, 1792), 6-8; Annual 
Register, XXXIV (1792), 167. 

*Fdmund Burke to Lord Fitzwilliam, November 29, 1792, Burke MSS. 


Sheffield (microfilm), University of Kentucky Library, Lexington, Kentucky. 


© Joseph Gurney, Whole Proceedings on the Trial of . . . Thomas Paine 
(London, 1793), 113. 


* Historical Manuscripts Commission, 13th Report, Appendix Pt. 8, 
Charlemant MSS., \1, 209. 
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for as long as four years.2* At every step, John Reeves’ 
Association gave enthusiastic support, collected or manufac- 
tured evidence, and spread its post-free propaganda to every 
part of England. Upon occasion it made use of mob violence, 
an argument at least as persuasive as Hannah More’s homely 
pamphlets. 

To counter the powerful combination of forces working 
against freedom of expression, the Foxites organized the 
society known as The Friends to the Liberty of the Press. 7° 
On December 4 at the Whig Club they had drunk a toast 
to “Mr. Erskine and the freedom of the press,” but having 
few illusions concerning the outcome of Paine’s trial or the 
treatment his lawyer would receive at the Guildhall, they 
determined to renew their principles and their enthusaism 
at a post-trial meeting.*° Their plans were announced to 
the public in the Morning Chronicle, December 12, and 
some two hundred persons duly gathered at the Freemason’s 
Tavern, Saturday evening, December 22, under the chairman- 
ship of Gerard Noel Edwards, M.P.*! Resolutions were 
adopted declaring that “the liberty of the press is a right 
inseparable from the principles of a free government” and 
that “this liberty consists in the free discussion and exam- 
ination of . . . all matters of public opinion.” As the gov- 
ernment was held to possess ample power of prosecution in 


*W. T. Sherwin, Memoirs of the Life of Thomas Paine (London, 1819), 
137-138. 

*” The society was variously designated Friends to and Friends of the 
Liberty of the Press. It was noted incompletely and inaccurately by John 
Adolphus, History of England (London, 1840-1845), V, 225; F. K. Hunt, Fourth 
Estate (London, 1850), I, 276; and G. S. Veitch, Genesis of Parliamentary Re- 
form (London, 1913), 237. 

® Morning Chronicle, December 5, 12, 1792; Speech of the Right Hon. 
Charles James Fox ... Spoken at the Whig Club of England, Dec. 4, 
1792, 3rd_ed., corr. (London, 1792?), 12. 

* Details of the first meeting are set forth in the Gazetteer, December 25, 
1792; St. James’ Chronicle, December 22-25, 1792; Diary, December 25, 1792; 
Star, December 24, 1792; Whole of the Proceedings at the meeting of the 
Friends of the Liberty of the Press, at Free Mason’s Tavern, on Saturday 
December 22, 1792, with the much admired speech of Mr. Erskine ({London]: 
T. Browne [1792]); Speech of the Hon. Thomas Erskine, at a Meeting of the 
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the courts, Reeves’ Associations were condemned for attempt- 
ing to erect themselves into a body of “State Inquisitors.” 
They were charged with using physical violence to silence 
hostile opinions, and one instance was cited in which a poor 
fellow “scarcely three feet and a half high” was actually 
arrested for inciting a riot after having been mobbed by a 
band of Associators! Tom Erskine made a belated entry 
and was hailed with cheers which lasted a quarter of an 
hour and reduced him to tearful gratitude. In a stirring 
response, the advocate identified himself as a friend to the 
constitution and to reform and raised a storm of applause 
by declaring that he would prefer the institution of a licenser 
of the press to the extralegal censorship being applied by 
the Associations. 

Attendance at the meeting displayed the strength and 
weakness of the Friends to the Liberty of the Press. Drawing 
heavily from the aristocratic Friends of the People and the 
democratic Constitutional Society, it included all shades of 
rank and opinion. Among more than twenty M.P.s, Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan held first place and as the Opposition’s 
unofficial press agent took special interest in the proceedings. 
Erskine was, of course, the hero of the hour; Charles Grey, 
the young idealist. The Earl of Lauderdale played the 
radical peer. The older generation counted Philip Francis, 
John Sawbridge, and John Horne Tooke; while the younger 
membership included George Tierney, John Thelwall, and 
Samuel Whitbread. Major John Cartwright and Joseph 
Towers apparently attended—to the horrified delight of a 
few unidentified Association spies. Thomas Law, an original 


Friends to the Liberty of the Press, at Free-Mason’s Tavern, Dec. 22, 
1792. With the Resolutions, &c. of that Truly Patriotic Society (London: 
James Ridgway, 1793); Resolutions of the First Meeting of the Friends to the 
Liberty of the Press, December 19th, 1792. Also, the Declaration of the Second 
Meeting, January 22nd, 1793, written by the Hon. Thomas Erskine: to which 
is added a Letter to Mr. Reeves . .. by Thomas Law, Esq. (London: J. Ridg- 
way, 1793), 1-7; Proceedings of the Friends to the Liberty of the Press; on 
December, the 22nd, 1792. And January 19th, and March 9th, 1793 (London: 
Printed by Order of the Committee, 1793), 1-4. 
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member of John Reeves’ Association, joined the Friends in 
protest against the rising enthusiasm for anonymous accusa- 
tion and political persecution. One face was notably missing 
from this portrait-gallery of liberalism: Charles James Fox, 
whose delicate balance of power among the Whigs required 
at least physical separation from every radical organization, 
no matter how respectable its principles, was not a member 
of the society. 

The wide divergence of rank, age, and opinion to be 
found in such a company was inevitably reflected in occa- 
sional signs of dissension. All might support Grey’s resolu- 
tion that the Association was “‘unconstitutional in principle, 
oppressive in operation, and destructive to the liberties of 
the press,” but considerable difficulty was encountered in 
phrasing a motion of gratitude to Erskine for his defense of 
the liberty of the press which did not appear to give appro- 
bation to his client. Although the radicals might honor 
Paine’s name and principles, to the moderate majority The 
Rights of Man was abhorrent. ** 

The enthusiasm kindled by the December meeting of 
the Friends to the Liberty of the Press spread during the 
Christmas holidays as news of their action was circulated 
throughout the counties. During the next few months simi- 
lar groups made their appearance in Sheffield, Durham, 
Manchester, and Derby, though no national organization 
was attempted. ** So successful was the first gathering of the 
Friends in London that the second meeting was transferred 
to the Crown and Anchor Tavern in order to accommodate 
greater numbers (and, incidentally, to beard the Associators 
in their den). Tickets of admission were to be had at the 
tavern bar for 7/6., wine included.** On January 19, Erskine 

* The divisions among the radicals are discussed by Carl B. Cone, “Eng- 
lish Reform Ideas during the French Revolution,” Southwestern Social Science 
Quarterly, XXVII (1947). 

8 Courier, January 1, 1793; Remarks Addressed to the Rev. Charles 


Weston ... of the Durham County and City Association [1793]. 
“For the second meeting see the Morning Post, January 21, 22, 25, 1793; 
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presided at a gathering of between seven and nine hundred 
people, and reporters noted that at least as many more were 
turned away for want of accommodations. In his key-note 
address Erskine lambasted the Associations and emphasized 
the inherent danger to liberty when “bodies of men volun- 
tarily intrude themselves into a sort of partnership of 
authority with the Executive Power.” If popular condemna- 
tion and legal prosecution should await the author whose 
work the Associations simply might “not have the sense 
to understand,” then, Erskine feared, “no man will venture 
either to write or to speak upon the topics of government 
or its administration.” Freedom of both speech and press 
would then be lost in England. 

The speech was received with ringing cheers, and on 
Sheridan’s motion, was adopted as the Friends’ own con- 
fession of faith. With waxing enthusiasm the company 
toasted “The Liberty of the Press together with its most 
shining Advocate Mr. ERSKINE.” Interspersed between 
toasts to “Mr. Fox. The Rights of the People” and to “The 
Press. With Fox and Liberty” were the rousing songs of 
the popular Captain Charles Morrice. And to the delight 
of all present, Sheridan made the highly significant declara- 
tion that Fox, though absent, gave his whole-hearted ap- 
proval to the sentiments and actions of the society. 

Once again, however, the variety of political views repre- 
sented among the Friends produced moments of tension. 
Amidst aristocratic amenities, John Horne Tooke threw out 
the warning that his ebullient colleagues dare not forget 
“the unhappy victims who are now languishing in gaols, and 
suffering by the Tyrants of the Press.’”” When the old warrior 
(somewhat prematurely) declared himeslf over-age for this 
fight, Sheridan and Grey most ungenerously chided him for 
Diary, January 22, 1793; Star, January 24, 1793; The Resolutions, 8-20; 
Proceedings, 4-19; Declaration of the Friends of the Liberty of the Press; 
assembled at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, Saturday, January 19, 1793. 


Written by the Hon. Thomas Erskine; to which is added the other Pro- 
ceedings of the Day (London: J. Ridgway, 1793); and ibid., 2nd ed., corr. 
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his “ignominious indifference.” Grey, at least, would live 
to do proper penance in 1832. 

The second meeting of the Friends to the Liberty of the 
Press did not pass unnoticed. Ministerial newspapers and 
Association pamphleteers lashed at Erskine, Grey, and Sheri- 
dan, carefully linking their names with those of Paine and 
the French Jacobins now regicides.** More important, 
though, was the association of Fox with the society—an 
association of guilt, as conservatives saw it, of the greatest 
significance in the political struggle which reached its climax 
that winter. To the end of December, Fox held the Whigs 
together by little else than the strength of his personality, 
and to break that hold, his enemies had to destroy him. He 
could hardly be held responsible for events in France, but 
by constant and public identification with Jacobinism he 
might ultimately be damned. In Commons, January 4, the 
assault was opened by Robert Banks Jenkinson and Lord 
Mulgrave. When Grey sought to escape their fire by disavow- 
ing Paine and the radical Constitutional Society, Mulgrave 
scoffed at that “contemptible” body and declared that the 
worst criminals went “under the specious title of ‘Friends to 


, 


the Freedom of the Press’.”” Mulgrave’s villification of 
Erskine and the Friends drew Fox to his feet in a vigorous 
defense of his cohorts. Fox carefully disassociated himself 
from all of the radical societies, but the great Whig’s insis- 
tence upon the distinction between a society which sought 
to change the constitution and one which aimed only at 
its preservation merely eased the way for William Pitt to 
emphasize the divisions among the Opposition. As they 
spoke from neither numbers nor unity, he must listen to 


* Hostile pamphlets include Thomas Barnard, Observations on the Pro- 
ceeding of the Friends; John Bowles, A Short Answer to the Declaration; A 
Short Review, addressed to the Right Honourable Charles James Fox; A 
Poetical Epistle to the Hon. Thomas Erskine; A Letter to the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Grenville. Unfriendly notices appeared with some frequency in the columns 
of the Morning Herald, St. James’ Chronicle, and Woodfall’s Diary, all of 
which were subsidized by the Treasury. [A. Aspinall, Politics and the Press 
1780-1850 (London, 1949), 68ff.] 
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those who asked for more vigorous controls over the press. 
The lack of harmony among his opponents served Pitt as 
justification for a more vigorous policy of repression. *® 
Here was an excuse for those who sought an excuse for 
political realignment on grounds of either conviction or 
advantage. By mid-January even the generous person of 
Charles James Fox could no longer bridge the chasm that 
separated conservative and liberal Whigs. On the one side 
they clung to Pitt and place with both hands; on the other 
Sheridan, Grey, and Erskine drew Fox toward the Friends 
to the Liberty of the Press. ‘Thus the fabric of Whiggism 
was torn asunder. Although Fox remained scrupulously 
apart from the Friends, they had sung his praises and used 
his name, and he was held responsible for the guilt of his 
associates. Within forty-eight hours of the second meeting, 
Loughborough, desperately seeking company in his flight to 
the Woolsack, declared, “After the scene of last Saturday at 
the Crown and Anchor, there is no excuse left for their 
conduct, and mine requires none.” The following day Lord 
Malmesbury passed two hours with the Duke of Portland 
and reported that the nominal head of the party “lamented 
Fox’s Conduct, and particularly blamed it, if . . . he had 
given Sheridan authority to speak for him at the meeting 
held at the Crown and Anchor on the Liberty of the Press.” 
At the week’s end Sir Gilbert Elliott, weighing the evidence 
and assessing the factors which must determine the future, 
summed up for the waverers: “The last proceedings of the 
friends to the liberty of the press, who are Fox’s immediate 
adherents, place him and us in direct opposition .... He 
has chosen his side in the troubles which threaten the world, 
and ... it must be our post to oppose and combat him.” *7 


% Morning Chronicle, January 8, 1793; Cobbett, Parliamentary History, 
XXX, 202-237. 

* Historical Manuscripts Commission, Carlisle MSS., 701; Earl of Malmes- 
bury, Diaries and Correspondence of James Harris, First Earl of Malmesbury, 
2nd ed. (London, 1845), Il, 471, 474; Countess of Minto, Life and Letters of 
Sir Gilbert Elliot First Earl of Minto (London, 1874), II, 108. 
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Here, then, was the point and this the issue—if crises in 
politics may be so dissected— upon which Charles James Fox 
lost his party and came to head a faction more brilliant and 
devoted, but no more effective, than its many predecessors 
in the long reign of George III. 

The decisive political role of the Friends to the Liberty 
of the Press was immediately recognized by the ministerial 
newspapers which declared that “the very dregs . . . of 
Opposition can only assemble, halloo and hoop . . . that 
the Liberty of the Press is in danger.” The Friends were 
portrayed as supporters of “the renegade stay-maker” and 
The Rights of Man; the ministerial hacks joyfully reported 
the admission of conservative Whigs to the sanctuary of the 
Treasury Bench.** The coming of war sealed Pitt’s political 
triumph. Erskine could but weep: 

So completely broken up is all the ancient harmony 

which used to make even unsuccessful politics a delight — 

Every thing is hollow & disjoint'd— Except Honest 

Charles, and a few of us who still support him. . . . For 

my own part I have made my mind up—I will work for 

five years longer, & then pack up & settle in America, 
where I can plant my whole family . . . in the road to 
virtue & independence. 5° 

For the moment, however, the Friends to the Liberty of 
the Press would continue their efforts. The scheduled Feb- 
ruary meeting was postponed, but only in order that the 
entire premises of the Crown and Anchor Tavern might 
be available. In Commons, March 4, Sheridan protested 
mightily when the Attorney General boasted that two hun- 
dred cases were in preparation against the publishers of 
Paine’s works.4° When the Friends met, March 9, at the 
Crown and Anchor, they resolved to open a subscription 


* Public Advertiser, January 12, 22, 25, 1793; Sun, January 18, 1793; 
Morning Herald, January 22, 23, 1793; St. James’ Chronicle, January 19-22, 
1793; Association Papers, Proc. No. 2, p. 5. 

* Thomas Erskine to J. Lee, February 8, 1798, Lee Papers 2: 31, William 
L. Clements Library. 


“ Cobbett, Parliamentary History, XXX, 523ff.; Annual Register, XXXV 
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for the defense of the accused and named a body of Stewards 
to collect evidence of the “many instances of cruelty, injus- 
tice, and oppression, practiced against Individuals, under 
pretence of their having been concerned in the circulation 
of seditious papers.” Ten thousand copies of Erskine’s 
Declaration were ordered printed by James Ridgway—a 
piece of minor justice, for Ridgway was shortly to be sen- 
tenced to four years in Newgate for publishing The Rights 
of Man. 

Political schism was clearly evinced by the resignation of 
former chairman Edwards and by the increased prominence 
of Thelwall and Horne Tooke. When the latter attempted 
to turn the discussion to Irish affairs, Sheridan and Grey 
interposed on grounds that the subject was too important 
to be dealt with hastily. Tooke humorously replied that he 
should have offered his motion before dinner, but he feared 
gentlemen were then too hungry to hear reason! 

The Committee of Stewards met on March 14 and 
authorized three officers to prepare and circulate Erskine’s 
Declaration and to hold any funds which might be collected 
for the defense of accused pressmen. The Stewards were 
instructed to report on their activities prior to the next 
regular meeting of the society. *! 

It does not appear that the Friends met on April 20, 
as scheduled, nor during the month of May, and the failure 
of their cause was marked by the trials of the publishers 
Thompson, Phillips, Ridgway, Symonds, and Eaton. Charles 
Stuart of The Times put it quite neatly: “What has con- 
vulsed the mind here, of late, but the press? What can do 
it away, but by taking every advantage of destroying . 
the same engine?” “The truth is, every thing is to be man- 
(1793), 91-97; A Constitutional Friend, ed., Speeches of the late Right Honour- 
able Richard Brinsley Sheridan (London, 1816), III, 93. 

"For the activities of the society in March, see Morning Chronicle, 
February 22, March 1, 4, 5, 7, 1793; Diary, February 22, 1793; Gazetteer, 
March 8, 11, 15, 1793; St. James’ Chronicle, March 9-12, 1793; W. Cobbett, 
Political Proteus (London, 1804), 347-357; Proceedings, 19-22. 
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aged, by managing the press.”’*? In Parliament the debate of 
May 7 on Grey’s reform motion simply underlined the poli- 
tical divisions that rent the Opposition. The Earl of Morn- 
ington, speaking for the ministry, declared that the Friends 
of the People and the Constitutional Society had actually 
coalesced into the Friends to the Liberty of the Press; hence, 
by their association, Grey and his colleagues were guilty 
of seeking the ruin of the state. Although Samuel Whitbread 
denied any such union among the societies, he could not 
deny that the dinners at the Crown and Anchor had been 
shared by blue bloods and republicans alike. A true report 
of the Friends’ meetings, he concluded hopelessly, would only 
prove the disunity which prevailed in the ranks of the 
radicals. 4% 

For the Friends to the Liberty of the Press there remained 
little more than the achievement of a decent euthanasia. 
A final meeting was held on June 15, at which Sheridan 
could only excuse their diminished numbers by absurdly 
claiming success in accomplishing their purposes! A letter 
from Manchester suggested that there was still much to be 
done, but the Friends had had their fill of campaigning for 
the season. They preferred to retire to the country where, 
as Sheridan explained, “They should form a kind of army 
of observation . . . ready for any danger that might arise”’ 
from the attempts of spies and informers upon the cause 
of liberty.44 In the autumn of 1793 the Sheffield Constitu- 
tional Society noted with regret that a blight had fallen upon 
that “bud of freedom.” *® The Friends to the Liberty of the 
Press lay as a wreath upon the grave of English liberty. 

“Stanley Morison, History of the Times (London, 1935), I, 451. 

“Cobbett, Parliamentary History, XXX, 869-885. 

“Public Advertiser, June 18, 1793; Cobbett, Political Proteus, 357-359. 


* The Reports of the Committee of Secrecy of the House of Commons 
(Edinburgh, 1794), Appendix to the Second Report, 130. 








Italy, 1917: The Political Consequences 
of Military Defeat 


SALVATORE SALADINO * 


N Ocroser 24, 1917, the Italian Minister of War, 

General Gaetano Giardino, informed the Chamber 

of Deputies that the enemy had launched an attack 
on a wide front in the Julian Alps; he concluded his speech 
with a stirring note of encouragement, “Let the attack 
come, we do not fear it.””! The next day, while the immen- 
sity of the Austro-German offensive was still unknown to the 
Deputies, the Chamber dismissed the Ministry of which 
General Giardino was a part by a vote of 314 to 96.2 A 
political crisis thus coincided with a military disaster, and 
while the threat of total defeat diminished by the end of 
December 1917, the political crisis, which the military re- 
verses had made more complex, lasted in various degrees 
until the end of the war. Indeed, it can be said that from 
the moment the First World War broke out, Italian politics 
entered a state of crisis of which the events of the last three 
months of 1917 were but an episode. 

Italy entered the First World War in May 1915 after 
ten months of neutrality that revealed a division of opinion 
from which the country never recovered during the war 
years.* One of the key elements producing this national 


* The author, a member of Beta Tau chapter, is Assistant Professor of 
History at Queens College. He was granted his Ph.D. (1955) by Columbia 
University. 

Atti parlamentari, Camera del Deputati, Legislatura XXIVa, la 
Sessione, “Discussioni, Tornata dei 24 ottobre 1917,” 14,978. Subsequent 
references to this source will be indicated as Atti, Camera, “Discussioni.” 

? Tbid., “Tornata del 25 ottobre 1917,” 15,053. 

*For a candid admission of this fact see the editorial in the Corriere 
dela Sera (Milan), August 24, 1917; also Ivanoe Bonomi, Leonida Bissolati e 
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schism was that the Ministry which decided on intervention 
in the conflict was led by Antonio Salandra, a Conservative 
of uncertain pariamentary support who had come into office 
in March 1914 through a confluence of factors which seemed 
to guarantee a short stay in power.‘ Salandra had succeeded 
Giovanni Giolitti, the arbiter of Italy’s parliamentary life 
during the preceding decade, who, it was generally believed, 
would return to office after a brief absence.* The outbreak 
of the war in Europe altered this expectation and made pos- 
sible Salandra’s retention of power. ® 

Toward the end of 1914 Salandra and Foreign Minister 
Baron Sidney Sonnino became convinced that Italy’s terri- 
torial aspirations made necessary its intervention in the war 
on the side of the Entente.* But the majority in Parliament 
supported its old mentor, Giolitti, who not only felt that 
Italy could secure territorial concessions from Austria as the 
price of continued neutrality but who was also convinced 
that the war would be too long and costly.* In the spring 
of 1915 Salandra’s Ministry, supported by a small but active 
interventionist minority in Parliament and in the press, 
committed Italy to the Entente without Parliament’s prior 
approval; whereupon all the neutralists—comprising Gio- 





il movimento socialista in Italia (Milan, 1929), 164; and Francesco Saverio 
Nitti’s speech in Parliament, Atti, Camera, “Discussioni, Tornata del 20 
ottobre 1917,” 14,789—14,792 passim. 

* Antonio Salandra, La neutralita italiana, 1914 (Milan, 1928), 15; see also 
the analysis of the political situation by an unidentified Under-Secertary 
in the Ministry, in the Tribuna (Rome), March $1, 1914. 

®Salandra, La neutralita, 15, 64-65. 

*Even had Giolitti desired it, it would have been almost unthinkable 
for him to provoke a parliamentary crisis in order to oust Salandra at the 
moment of the outbreak of a general European war. Hence Giolitti’s support 
of Salandra’s Ministry during the early months of Italy’s neutrality. See 
Gaetano Natale, Giolitti e gli italiani (Milan, 1949), 734; also Giovanni Giolitti, 
Memorie della mia vita (Milan, 1922), II, 512 

*Salandra, La neutralita, 430, 436. See also James Rennell Rodd, Social 
and Diplomatic Memoirs, 1902-1919 (London, 1925), III, 227-228; and Ferdi- 
nando Martini, Lettere, 1860-1928 (Milan, 1934), 543. 

® Natale, Giolitti, 352-353, 735; Vincenzo Galizzi, Giolitti e Salandra (Bari, 
1949), 48; Tribuna, February 1, 1915; Stampa (Turin), May 8, 1915; Martini, 
Lettere, 505. 
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litti’s following, most of the Socialists, and a number of 
Catholic political organizations—rallied around the Giolit- 
tian majority in Parliament and tried to void Salandra’s 
decision for war.® But when the more extreme intervention- 
ists threatened “either war without or war within” and when 
the King sided with the Ministry, Parliament’s opposition 
was silenced.’° The months of debate on the desirability of 
war, however, created a permanent division in the country 
which became one of the chief causes of the political insta- 
bility characterizing Italy’s history during the entire war 
period. 

Once Italy entered the war, the conflicts between neu- 
tralists and interventionists on the wisdom of entering the 
war should have ended; but this did not occur, and the fact 
that the terms “‘neutralists” and “interventionists” continued 
to be used was proof that the old antagonisms had not died 
and that entry into the war had effected a political revolution 
which shattered prewar party alignments. The old political 
labels — Right, Center, Left, Extreme Left — which before 
1914 were adequately descriptive of Italy's parliamentary 
life, lost their former meaning because elements from all 
four parliamentary blocs were found in both the neutralist 
and interventionist camps. The chief prewar issues of en- 
larged suffrage, progressive income taxes, governmental atti- 
tude on labor and social questions, and tariffs—the issues 
which had determined whether a party or a parliamentary 
bloc was of the Right or of the Left—were after 1914 sub- 
merged by the position political groups assumed on the 
question of continued neutrality or intervention in the war. 
The result was that Nationalists of the extreme Right were 
in the same camp with Radicals, Republicans, and dissident 

* Giolitti, Memorie, II, 539-542; Salandra, L’intervento, 1915 (Milan, 1930), 
250-257, 261-262; Avanti (Milan), May 9, 1915. 

” Salandra, I discorsi della guerra (Milan, 1922), 157. See also article in 
the Giornale d'Italia (Rome), November 22, 1918; Luigi Salvatorelli, “Tre 


colpi di stato,” Il Ponte, VI (April 1950), 340-346; Salandra, L’intervento, 
269-273, 283-287 passim; Rodd, Memoirs, Ill, 251; Natale, Giolitti, 737-738. 
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Socialists in their desire for war, while many old-style 
Conservatives, most Catholics, all the orthodox or official 
Socialists, and Giolitti’s numerous personal following aban- 
doned their former hostility to each other in order to oppose 
entry into the war." 

The victory of the interventionists in bringing Italy into 
the war in May 1915 meant that they, although only a 
minority in Parliament, '? could continue to dominate the 
political situation as long as the neutralists (former neutral- 
ists would be more precise) were excluded from office — 
most easily done by branding them as being against the war 
even while the war was in progress. Actually, once war was 
declared, the majority of former neutralists became inter- 
ventionists —at least in the sense that they did not wish the 
defeat of their country.'* Because of their past position and 
because it was politically expedient for the interventionists, 
the neutralists were frequently accused of being lukewarm 
in their enthusiasm for the war—as indeed many were— 
and the Socialists, in particular, were accused of being 
actively against the war.'* What heightened the interven- 
tionists’ preoccupation with the attitude of their opponents 
was that contrary to their expectation Italy’s entry into the 
war did not immediately decide the conflict in favor of the 
Allies. The disappointment helped revive the debate on 
the wisdom of intervention: some of the neutralists openly 
maintained that their opposition to war had been vindicated; 
while the interventionists insisted that their opponents were 

"Giacomo Perticone, La politica italiana nell'ultimo treniennio (Rome, 
1945), I, 13-125 passim. 

2 Salandra, L’intervento, 261-262, concedes that the neutralists controlled 
more than an absolute majority of the Chamber in May I915. 

See speech by Giolitti early in July 1915, reported in the Stampa, July 
6, 1915. Also editorial in the Giornale d'Italia, July 10, 1915; the Stampa 
editorial of August 7, 1915 on the attitude of the Socialist party; Alessandro 
Schiavi, ed., Filippo Turati attraverso le lettere di corrispondenti (Bari, 1947), 
164-169; and the editorial in the Corriere della Sera, September 23, 1915. 


“Idea Nazionale (Rome), October 15, 20, 1915; Tribuna, November 10, 
1915; Corriere della Sera, November 24, 1915. 
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unpatriotic and that Parliament, still the center of neutralist 
power, must be excluded from the conduct of the war.’ 
Salandra’s Ministry proved unable to prevent this division 
in the country from becoming permanent and was voted 
out of power in June 1916.7* 

A National Union Ministry was formed under the titular 
leadership of the seventy-eight year old Liberal-Conservative 
Paolo Boselli, which tried to end the division in Parliament 
and the country by offering posts to all parties. Effective 
leadership in the Boselli Ministry was in the hands of a 
discordant triumvirate —Sonnino, Leonida, Bissolati, 2nd 
Vittorio Emanuele Orlando. Sonnino was retained at the 
Foreign Ministry because, as Salandra’s chief collaborator in 
1914-1915 and as the architect of the Pact of London which 
brought Italy into the war, he was reputed to be the “guard- 
ian deity” of the interventionist cause.'* Actually Sonnino 
represented only the conservative faction of the interven- 
tionist coalition and, inasmuch as his views on the nature 
of the war were an expression of the traditional power 
diplomacy of the pre-war period,'® his influence in the 
Ministry was balanced by the inclusion of Bissolati, who 
as representative of the interventionists of the Left and Ex- 
treme Left understood the war to be more for the defense 


* Ibid., December 14, 1915; Natale, Giolitti, 738; and the speech by the 
interventionist Deputy Giuseppe Canepa quoted in the Corriere della Sera, 
March 22, 1916. 

* Salandra, Memorie politiche, 1916-1925, ed Giuseppe Salandra (Milan, 
1951), 4-10 passim; Salandra, J discorsi della guerra, 122, n. 2; Atti, Camero, 
“Discussioni, Tornata del 10 giugno 1916,” 10,800-10,801, 10,825. 

See the editorial of the Corriere della Sera, June 19, 1916, on the 
importance of retaining Sonnino at the Foreign Ministry. 

*Sonnino shared Salandra’s view that Italy's foreign policy should be 
the expression of the nation’s “sacred egoism.” See Salandra, La neutralita, 
430; also “Carteggio Avarna-Bollati,” Rivista storica italiana, LXI (1949), 
Fascicolo III, 386; Rodd, Memoirs, III, 228; and Saverio Cilibrizzi, Storia 
parlamentare politica e diplomatica d'Italia da Novara a Vittorio Veneto 
(Naples and Rome, 1939-1943), IV, 530, for the text of Salandra’s speech in 
which the controversial phrase “sacred egoism” was uttered. 
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of democratic principles than for territorial acquisitions. '® 
The implicit—and later explicit—rivalry between Sonnino 
and Bissolati on the question of war aims was evidence of 
the heterogeneous and unstable nature of the interventionist 
coalition which dominated the Ministry—an instability fur- 
ther aggravated by assigning the key post of the Ministry 
of the Interior to Orlando, who because of his former 
friendly association with the Giolittians and the Socialists 
was expected to be able to rally much of the former neutralist 
camp behind the war effort. ”° 

Instead of being a fusion of the energies of a united 
nation, the National Union Ministry proved to be a collec- 
tion of discordant elements, which were revealed in the 
spring of 1917 when the Russian Revolution, United States’ 
entry into the war, and the voicing of Yugoslav territorial 
aspirations in Dalmatia threatened to undermine Sonnino’s 
foreign policy as expressed in the Pact of London of April 
1915. The rigorous execution of the Pact was brought into 
question by the non-annexationist declarations of the Rus- 
sian revolutionary government, which implied that the new 
Russian government did not feel itself bound by all the 
commitments made by the Tsarist government. The execu- 
tion of the Pact was made even more doubtful by United 

*See Bonomi, Leonida Bissolati; also Leonida Bissolati, La politica 


estera dell'Italia dal 1897 al 1920 (Milan, 1923); and the article by Cesare 
Sobrero in the Siampa, June 29, 1916. 

*® See the speech by the Independent Socialist Deputy Giacomo Ferri in 
the Chamber, Atti, Camera, “Discussioni, Tornata del 28 giugno 1916,” 
10,858-10,861. Orlando’s friendly contacts with the Giolittians and the 
Socialists in time exposed him to violent attacks from the more extreme 
interventionists. See the unpublished correspondence between Filippo Turati 
and Anna Kuliscioff, in the possession of Dr. Alessandro Schiavi of Forli, 
Italy; specifically Turati’s letters to Kuliscioff of March 18, 21, 28, 1917. 
See also Alberto Malatesta, J socialisti italiani durante la guerra (Milan, 
1926), 143-144; and Turati’s letters to Kuliscioff of May 1, 4, 5, 6, 7, 10, 1917. 
Orlando’s principal assistants in the Ministry of the Interior were the chef 
de cabinet Camillo Corradini, an intimate of the Socialists, and Giacomo 
Vigliani, Director General of Public Security, an intimate and appointee of 
Giolitti. [See Cesare Sobrero in the Stampa, September 14-15, 1917; and 
Giuseppe L. Capobianco, Paolo Boselli e la sua opera (Naples, 1930), 113-114.] 
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States’ intervention in the war because the United States 
had not adhered to the Pact and was not bound by it. 
Finally, Yugoslav assertion of rights to Dalmatia meant that 
if these rights were recognized to any degree Sonnino would 
have to agree to a substantial modification of the provisions 
of the Pact.*! 

As early as April 1917, the interventionists of the Left 
and Extreme Left—usually called the democratic interven- 
tionists— began a newspaper campaign to force Sonnino to 
abandon his uncompromising insistence on full implementa- 
tion of the Pact of London. But when by June these inter- 
ventionists realized that their open criticism of Sonnino’s 
foreign policy was threatening to disrupt the interventionist 
coalition and jeopardize its control of the Ministry,” they 
re-directed their attacks toward Orlando, the one leading 
figure in the Ministry whose interventionism was suspect. 
Because he was Minister of the Interior and because of his 
continued intimate relations with Giolittians and Socialists, 
Orlando was held responsible for the Ministry’s alleged laxity 
in dealing with pacifist and defeatist agitation in the coun- 
try.** Interventionist criticism of Orlando had a double 
motive: it was intended to spur him to adopt a “stronger 
manner” and to restore some unity to the interventionist 
coalition since by June 1917 a firmer domestic policy was 
virtually the only issue on which most interventionists 
agreed. But Orlando’s moderate domestic policy, particularly 
toward the former neutralists, was upheld in a secret session 
of Parliament, held between June 21 and June 30, during 

*1See Pierre Renouvin, La crise européenne et la grande guerre (Paris, 
1934), 386, 455; also Ottokar Czernin, In the World War (London, 1919), 164, 
188; Corriere della Sera, April 26, 29, 1917; Antonio De Viti de Marco, La 
guerra europea (Rome, 1918), 186-190 passim; Mario Toscano, Il patto di 
Londra (Bologna, 1934), 183-189; and Bonomi, Leonida Bissolati, 164. 

2 Capobianco, Paolo Boselli, 108; Bonomi, Leonida Bissolati, 164; Il 
Messaggero (Rome), June 10, 1917; Martini, Lettere, 526. 

*See Malatesta, I socialisti, 143-144; also Idea Nazionale, June 11, 1917; 


Corriere della Sera, June 11, 1917; and Silvio Crespi, Diario 1917-1919: Alla 
difesa d'Italia in guerra e a Versailles (Milan, 1948), 147. 
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which the old neutralist majority dared to speak and vote 
in a fashion impossible in public sessions.** This neutralist 
resurgence was alarming to the interventionists, who were 
even more alarmed by Parliament's criticism of the Supreme 
Commander, Chief of Staff General Luigi Cadorna, whose 
severe discipline at the war front they considered equally 
necessary on the home front. General Cadorna’s strictures 
on the Ministry’s allegedly weak internal policies had en- 
deared him to the more extreme interventionists, who were 
ready to establish a military dictatorship as a guaranty of 
victory and who interpreted any criticism of the Chief of 
Staff as a traitorous act.?5 

Thus the whole conduct of Italy’s war — foreign, domestic, 
and military—had been brought into question; between 
early July and mid-October 1917, while Parliament was in 
recess, the country’s war policies continued to be debated 
in the press—as far as the censor would allow. When Parlia- 
ment was reconvened on October 16, it became immediately 
obvious that the old neutralist coalition was prepared to 
assert itself and that with the inevitable dissolution of 
Boselli’s Ministry such moderate interventionists as Orlando 
and Francesco Saverio Nitti—designated by the tone of the 
debate in the Chamber of Deputies as the successors to the 
Sonnino-Bissolati coalition?®— would be able to construct a 
Ministry which reflected the realities in Parliament and the 

*'The Chamber did not keep a stenographic record of the secret meet- 


ings. The minutes have not been made public and were not available to me. 
The account above is based on Turati’s letters to Kuliscioff of June 22, July 
1, 1917, and the editorials in the Stampa, June 26-27, and the Corriere della 
Sera, June 27, 1917. 

*See the views of the Radical interventionist daily, Secolo, as to 
Cadorna’s importance, quoted in Louis Hautecoeur, L’/talie sous le ministére 
Orlando (Paris, 1919), 19; also Turati’s letters to Kuliscioff of June 19, 20, 
July 1, 1917; Atti, Camera, “Discussioni, Tornata del 30 giugno 1917,” 
13,691-13,692; Relazione della commissione d’inchiesta, Dall'Isonzo al Piave 
(Rome, 1919), II, 7-14. 

8 Atti, Camera, “Discussioni, Tornate del 16, 17, 18, e 20 ottobre 1917,” 
14,445-14,447, 14.589-14,593, 14,626, 14,642-14,651, 14,787-14,800, 14,904-14,905 
passim; also Turati’s letter to Kuliscioff of October 20, 1917. 
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country at large. This apparently inevitable development 
was not to be because the enormity of the military and 
psychological disaster at Caporetto—which began the day 
before the Boselli Ministry was voted out of power and 
which augmented in intensity while Orlando struggled to 
fashion a new Ministry—made impossible the creation of 
a Ministry which would be a faithful expression of parlia- 
mentary and popular will. It was Orlando’s and Italy’s mis- 
fortune that the policy of moderation of which he was the 
chief exponent had to be tested during days when Italy 
experienced one of its worst military defeats of modern 
times. 27 

The enemy had prepared the attack well. The combined 
Austro-German forces committed to the assault on the front 
in the Julian Alps included thirty-seven divisions and over 
4,000 pieces of artillery. The Italian Second Army, situated 
in the zone of the major enemy penetration, had twenty-five 
divisions and 2,430 pieces of artillery. 7% 

Between the initial attack and the general Italian retreat 
to the defensive positions hinged on the Piave River, October 
24 to November 9, the Italian forces had to abandon all the 
territory they had conquered in two and a half years of war 
at the cost of 900,000 casualties. In addition, the Italian 
provinces of Belluno and Udine and parts of the provinces 
of Treviso, Venice, and Vicenza—with a total population of 
over 1,150,000—fell to the enemy. Losses in military man- 
power during the two weeks of retreat included 10,000 dead, 
30,000 wounded, 293,000 prisoners, and 350,000 missing. 
Italian losses in equipment were equally staggering: 3,152 

** By some the defeat at Caporetto was attributed to a collapse of fighting 
morale on the part of troops subverted by pacifist propaganda, a thesis broad- 
cast by General Cadorna in his bulletin of October 28, 1917. Most military 
experts, however, attribute the military failure to a faulty defensive deploy- 
ment and to insufficient reserves. The failure of morale which accompanied 
the military defeat had less obvious causes, rooted in the events of the 
preceding three years. See Cilibrizzi, Storia parlamentare, VII, 112-115, 104 


passim. 
8 Tbid., 76-77. 
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pieces of artillery, 1,732 trench-guns, 300,000 rifles, 3,000 
machine guns, and 1,600 trucks. ”® 

By November 9, once behind the hastily prepared de- 
fensive line on the right bank of the Piave River, twenty- 
nine front-line divisions, with a cavalry corps and four divi- 
sions in the rear areas, faced an Austro-German force of 
fifty-five divisions.*° Italy’s prospects were dim, and few had 
confidence that the nation would be able to resist the ex- 
pected enemy onslaught against the Piave River defenses. 
What made Italy’s military situation graver than it would 
otherwise have been was that the country was led by 
Orlando, who five days after the attack began came to power 
for political reasons which had nothing to do with the 
unfolding defeat of Caporetto. 

While the political crisis which brought Orlando to 
power on October 29 had developed because of the impossi- 
bility of continuing with Boselli’s amorphous National 
Union Ministry, events at the front dictated that another 
heterogeneous Ministry be formed—with the result that 
Orlando’s Ministry revealed no great differences from its 
predecessor except for an increased representation of the 
interventionist Left and Extreme Left. Besides Orlando, the 
principal figures in the new Ministry were Sonnino, always 
at the Foreign Ministry, Nitti at the Treasury, Bissolati in 
the newly-created post of Minister of Military Assistance 
and War Pensions, and Silvio Crespi as Under-Secretary for 
Food Supply and Consumption. All parties other than the 
Socialist were represented, and while no leading Giolittian 
entered the Ministry, a minor one, Domenico Valenzani, 
was included as Under-Secretary for Agriculture.*4 A new 
National Union of discordant elements had been created. 

The official announcement of the Ministry’s formation 

* Ibid., 86 

 Ibid., 181-182. 


"Camera dei Deputati, La XXIV Legislatura (Rome, 1920), 1,127-1,129 
passim. 
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on October 30 did not prompt a warm reception from the 
interventionist press, which was still unaware of the gravity 
of the military situation. The Corriere della Sera, which 
frequently spoke for the democratic and more spirited in- 
terventionists, had given its evaluation four days in advance: 
“We all know what the Hon. Orlando is. Besides, he revealed 
himself perfectly in Parliament last Tuesday [October 23] 
in a speech which made the old Giolittian majority and its 
allied Socialist faction quiver with delight.” The Corriere 
had no higher opinion of Nitti, whom it expected to be 
included in the new Ministry, and it was consoled only by 
the expected participation of Sonnino and Bissolati.** 

Sonnino remained in spite of his repeated threats to re- 
sign in the event of Boselli’s fall. Opposed to Orlando’s 
allegedly lax methods in domestic policy and on difficult 
personal terms with Nitti, he was persuaded to retain the 
Foreign Ministry by events at the front and by pressure 
from Allied governments.** Bissolati, whose head had been 
demanded by the Giolittians and the Socialists, reportedly 
remained because of the King’s desire and the intervention 
of Allied embassies. *4 

For different reasons, the Giolittians and the Socialists 
received the new Ministry with the same diffidence expressed 
by the interventionists. A recently formed Giolittian group 
called the Unione parlamentare decided not to give its 
unconditional support to the Ministry because of what 
remained in it of the old Ministry, specifically Sonnino and 
Bissolati.*° ‘The Socialists, although unwilling to accede to 
Orlando’s request that they enter the Ministry, were ready 
to encourage their followers by issuing appeals for calm 


® Editorial of October 26, 1917. 

* Rodd, Memoirs, I1I, 343. See also Luigi Aldrovandi-Marescotti, Nuovi 
Ricordi e frammenti di diario (Milan, 1938), 278. 

* Turati to Kuliscioff, October 31, 1917. 

* Reported by Cesare Sobrero in the Stampa, November 1-2, 1917. 
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and fortitude.** The leader of the Socialists in Parliament, 
Filippo Turati, urged his colleagues to adopt an openly 
patriotic stand,*? and his resolution to this effect received 
Nitti’s approval as well as Orlando’s assurance that it would 
be passed by the censor.** But when the majority of Turati’s 
fellow Socialists in Parliament decided on a less affirmative 
stand, which promised a political truce and intensified efforts 
to calm the masses,®® the censor proceeded to blot out the 
entire front page of the Socialist daily Avanti.*° 

In the opinion of the interventionists the rallying of the 
Giolittians to the nation’s defense seemed as lukewarm as 
that of the Socialists. The Corriere della Sera—which by 
November 3 appeared to know the extent of the disaster at 
Caporetto and had ceased its attacks on Orlando and Nitti— 
demanded to know why the Giolittians had allowed only a 
minor representative to enter the Ministry and awaited a 
stronger token of Giolitti’s support of the Ministry.*? But 
in fact Giolitti had already spoken in an exchange of tele- 
grams with Orlando on November 2 in which he assured 
the latter of his support.** According to Turati, Orlando 
desired the presence of the old mentor of Parliament’s 
majority in a projected extraordinary session in mid-Novem- 
ber during which Parliament’s leaders would affirm their 
faith in the Ministry and in the nation’s will to victory in 
order to encourage the people and persuade Italy’s allies 
that “‘the internal resistance is sound, so as to encourage 
them to increase their aid.” * 

Turati’s sense of despair was a reflection of the tone 


* Turati to Kuliscioff, October 31, November 1, 1917, and Kuliscioff to 
Turati, October 31, 1917. 

* Turati’s resolution to this effect was enclosed with his letter to Kuli- 
scioff of November 1, 1917. 

* Turati to Kuliscioff, November 3, 1917. 

® Turati to Kuliscioff, November 4, 1917. 

“See issue of November 4, 1917. 

“ Editorial, November 3, 1917 

“Reported in the Stampa, November 4-5, 1917. 

*Turati to Kuliscioff, November 5, 1917. 
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set by the first sentence of General Cadorna’s military bulle- 
tin of October 28: 


The failure to resist on the part of units of the Second 
Army — cowardly retreating without fighting and igno- 
miniously surrendering to the enemy —has allowed the 
Austro-German forces to break our left flank on the Julian 
front. 44 


Although the original draft of the bulletin became known 
to foreign news agencies, in Italy it was suppressed by the 
censor and altered to read: “The violence of the enemy 
attack and the deficient resistance of some units of the 
Second Army have allowed. .. .” 

By November 2 the situation appeared so desperate that 
Bissolati, who was at the front, wrote in his diary, “These 
are the three or four days on which depend the existence 
or non-existence of Italy.’”’*® General Cadorna seemed to 
agree with Bissolati’s evaluation of the situation. In a letter 
of November 3 he informed Orlando of the moral and 
physical collapse of the Second Army and of the resulting 
threat of envelopment faced by the Italian Third and 
Fourth Armies.*? Planning to play his “last card” on the 
Piave River, he was pessimistic about the outcome: “I have 
wanted thus to present the situation in its painful reality 
because it seems to me worthy to be considered from the 
non-military point of view for those governmental decisions 
which are beyond my competence and my duty.” ** This 
last sentence of Cadorna’s letter was interpreted by some, 
including Orlando, to mean that failure to hold the Piave 
defense line would leave no alternative than to negotiate 
for peace.*® Others also had thoughts of peace. The day 
after Cadorna’s letter to Orlando, the King, while speaking 


* Relazione della Commissione d’inchiesta, I, 213-214. 

* Tbid. 

““Leonida Bissolati, Diario di guerra (Turin, 1935), 96-97. 

“‘Enrico Caviglia, Le tre battaglie del Piave (Milan, 1934), 272-273. 

8 Tbid., 27 
1, 


3. 
© Tbid., 35. 
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with Bissolati and others on the choice of Cadorna’s suc- 
cessor, excluded the Duke of Aosta, “Let us not waste the 
Duke, we may have need of him” —a reference to a regency 
in case of defeat and his abdication. *° 

The sense of urgency, enveloping all branches of the 
government, seized Turati, who became so fearful of a col- 
lapse of morale that he wrote: “If the masses feel abandoned 
even by us [the Socialists] it will be really the end... . Every 
word, every attitude of ours has at this moment an import- 
ance which may be historic, for us, for the party, and for the 
country. I do not feel strong enough. I am afraid of being 
afraid.””®! Another leading political figure, Ferdinando Mar- 
tini, intimate collaborator of Salandra in the Ministry which 
committed Italy to war in 1915, wrote on November 9 after 
having news of Giolitti’s expected support of an appeal to 
the nation: “We cannot do without it. That is the way it is.” 
The day before, however, when he had heard of Giolitti’s 
rumored return to the Chamber of Deputies from which 
he had been absent since May 1915, he had written in 
despair: “Certainly it would provoke disorders whose con- 
sequences cannot be foreseen.” Besides, he continued, 
thereby revealing the interventionists’ almost obsessive fear 
of Giolitti’s influence, “Giolitti in the Chamber means that 
the Ministry becomes virtually a Giolittian Ministry.” 
Martini had another fear about Giolitti’s return to active 
politics: ““Whatever he may do or say—and in perfectly good 
faith, naturally—the Allies will never believe him.” 

It was imperative at that moment that the Allies believe 
in Italy’s will to resist, and in order to assess the gravity of 
the Italian situation an Allied political and military confer- 
ence was held at Rapallo between November 5 and 7, 1917. 
When Lloyd George and Paul Painlevé insisted on Cadorna’s 
dismissal as a condition for the sending of Allied reenforce- 

© Bissolati, Diario di guerra. 


*Turati to Kuliscioff, November 6, 1917. 
@ Martini, Lettere, 533-534. 
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ments to the Italian front, Orlando informed them that 
Cadorna’s retirement had already been decided.** The con- 
ference agreed on the creation of an Allied Supreme War 
Council for the coordination of the war effort but reached 
no decision on Italy’s request for fifteen Allied divisions to 
be sent to the Italian front. 

In order to impress the Allies that Italy had the will to 
resist the developing Austro-German offensive on the Piave 
River, a semblance of national unity had to be effected. 
Even the interventionist press admitted this necessity when 
both the Giornale d'Italia and the Idea Nazionale, in the 
past bitter opponents of the Socialists, praised the patriotic 
stand taken by Turati and his colleague Claudio Treves.* 
These Socialist leaders, however, proved unable to carry 
many of their supposed followers with them because the 
extremism bred by three years of internal dissent had in- 
fected all parties, neutralists as well as interventionists. For 
having dared to proclaim openly their patriotic stand, Turati 
and Treves were threatened with disciplinary measures by 
the intransigents controlling the Socialist party’s Executive 
Committee; Turati was tempted to break with the party. 

As divided as the Socialists were, the Ministry was still 
eager for their support. On November 13 Turati, Treves, 
and a third Socialist leader, Giuseppe Modigliani, met with 
Orlando. Turati wrote in a letter of the same day: “We 
spoke of many things, including the reasons for the defeat, 
nine-tenths of which he attributed to military errors... . 
The days at Rapallo were dreadful; . . . the Allies seemed 
in doubt whether to help us or let us drown.” Orlando and 
the Socialists also discussed the Chamber’s extraordinary 


% Caviglia, Le tre battaglie del Piave, 5, 6, 9; also Cilibrizzi, Storia parla- 
mentare, VII, 124-125. 


% Tbid., 124-128 passim. 
% Editorials of November 11, 1917. 


%Turati to Kuliscioff, November 11, 1917; also Turati’s and Treves’ 
article, “Proletario e resistenza,” Critica Sociale (November 1-15, 1917), 264. 
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session of the next day;** although Turati did not record 
whether or not the Socialist Deputies promised Orlando 
their support, the Chamber on November 14 was unanimous 
in its views for the first time since the beginning of the war. 

The aged Boselli introduced a resolution which affirmed 
the Deputies’ conviction of the need for national unity and 
for the fusion of all energies to face the invasion with con- 
fidence “in the army’s valor and faith in the Allies.” °° The 
reference to the army’s valor was a direct reproach to 
Cadorna for his bulletin of October 28. Orlando also praised 
the army for its valor and promised to convene Parliament 
in ordinary session soon and to make use of its collabora- 
tion—a conciliatory gesture toward the Giolittians, who had 
become the arch-defenders of Parliament’s prerogatives 
against the encroachments of military authorities and the 
Ministry exercising wartime powers. Giolitti himself broke 
two and a half years of silence, ““The country’s confidence 
and admirable calm are a great source of strength for the 
Ministry: may it avail itself of it and save the honor and 
future of the fatherland.” Salandra was conciliatory, “We 
soldiered in the past and shall in the future in opposing 
camps of political and social competitions. Today we are 
brothers in arms before the common enemy.” Since Turati 
had proclaimed himself excommunicated from his party, 
the task of speaking for the Socialists was given to Camillo 
Prampolini, who denounced those who would blame the 
Socialists for the Caporetto disaster and said that Socialism 
did not deny the justice of defending one’s territory and 
independence, “Socialism is not a doctrine of cowardice.” 
The venerable former Prime Minister Luigi Luzzatti deliv- 
ered a eulogy to his native Venice, threatened by the enemy, 
and insisted that all parties recognize “the need to save the 
fatherland from enemy invasion.” °° 

* Turati to Kuliscioff, November 13, 1917. 


Atti, Camera, “Discussioni, Tornata del 14 novembre 1917,” 15,097. 
* Ibid., 15,094-15,101 passim. 
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The demonstration of parliamentary unity was only a 
superficial success because Boselli’s resolution, approved by 
acclamation, was robbed of part of its meaning by a request 
from the interventionists of the Left to convene in secret 
session, indicating that its proponents did not genuinely feel 
the confidence in the Ministry which the resolution implied. 
When Orlando begged them not to insist, explaining that it 
was time for action, not debate, the interventionists 
acquiesced. °° 

With Parliament closed, the national debate over the 
responsibility for Caporetto and the conduct of the war was 
reopened in the press and in extra-parliamentary meetings 
of various political groups. The interventionists’ suspicion 
of Orlando’s Ministry and the Giolittians’ desire to reaffirm 
Parliament's prerogatives were both expressed in the demand 
for the creation of parliamentary standing committees. On 
November 14 Senator Tommaso Tittoni, twice Foreign Min- 
ister under Giolitti, spoke in the Senate and insisted on the 
need for standing committees, citing Clemenceau’s statement 
that such committees had been the salvation of France. * 
The next day groups of interventionist Radicals and Re- 
formist Socialists and the Giolittian Unione parlamentare 
met separately and called for standing committees. 

The opposition to the committee plan from Sonnino’s 
supporters suggested that he was one of the intended victims 
of a plan designed to effect a more continuous parliamentary 
control over the Ministry.** Orlando, too, was opposed to 
the committee idea because he feared that the more extreme 
interventionists would try to use the committees to force him 
to adopt a firmer internal policy. But his position was diffi- 
cult: if the proponents of standing committees could assure 
themselves the support of the Socialists, they would com- 


© Tbid., 15,101-15,102 

* Tommaso Tittoni, Con/flitti politici e riforme constituzionali (Bari, 1919), 
29. 

@ Reported by Cesare Sobrero in the Stampa, November 17,18, 1917. 

See editorial in the Idea Nazionale, November 23, 1917. 
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mand a majority in the Chamber.® In order to deprive the 
movement of its impetus, the Ministry decided to convene 
Parliament in secret session, where the Deputies would be 
able to express themselves freely and to satisfy their desire 
to collaborate more actively with the Ministry in the con- 
duct of the war. The news of the Ministry’s decision led 
the Giolittians to abandon their insistence on the creation 
of standing committees—reportedly because of Giolitti’s de- 
sire to make life easier for Orlando® — whereupon the move- 
ment collapsed, to the discomfiture of those interventionists 
who wished to strike at Orlando and the satisfaction of their 
colleagues who feared for Sonnino. 

The awareness of the groups composing the interven- 
tionist coalition in Parliament that their differences on the 
question of standing committees had exposed the Ministry 
to Giolittian influence led them to decide on a fixed organ- 
ization in order to counter the activity of the Giolittian 
Unione parlamentare and its hidden supporters among the 
Socialists. The result was that on December 10, 1917, the 
Fascio parlamentare di difesa nazionale came into existence 
with a claimed membership of 158 Deputies: forty-seven 
Liberals of the Right, forty-two from the Liberal Center 
and Left, thirty-eight Radicals, sixteen interventionist Social- 
ists, fourteen Republicans, and one Catholic. That Salandra 
and Sonnino were recognized as the Fascio’s ‘‘spiritual lead- 
ers’’®? revealed that the Fascio’s principal aim was defense 
of Sonnino, whose interventionism was “pure,” rather than 
defense of Orlando, whose interventionism was suspect. 

The interventionist concern which brought the Fascto 
into existence was expressed in the Corriere della Sera, when 
it reproached Treasury Minister Nitti for his criticism of 


“See Sobrero’s report in the Stampa, November 29, 1917; also Claudio 
Treves in the Critica Sociale (November 16—December 15, 1917), 280-281. 

® Reported in the Stampa, December 8-9, 9-10, 1917. 

® See editorial in the Jdea Nazionale, December 9, 1917. 

* Francesco Pullé and Giovanni Celesia, Memorie del fascio parlamentare 
(Bologna, 1932), 102-104. 
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see 


“reaction” and Orlando for his “ ‘horror of what is called 
the strong manner’ of government,” and warned both of 
them: “The Ministry is dominated by fear of the Chamber; 
but the Chamber, which sees the Ministry fearful, becomes 
ever more bold and one day will have the better of it.” If 
one substitutes the words “‘Giolittions and Socialists” for the 
word “Chamber,” the Corriere’s concern becomes clearer. 
The editorial—which significantly had no criticism for Son- 
nino—recognized that the majority in the Chamber did not 
really support the Ministry and suggested that it had only 
to employ the force of public opinion to put itself beyond 
the Chamber’s reach. Replying to the rhetorical question 
of where public opinion was best found, the editorial con- 
cluded that it was in the press, which it judged as a more 
faithful echo and interpreter of public opinion than Parlia- 
ment. ® 

The Corriere della Sera’s language was reminiscent of 
that employed in May 1915, when a minority in the 
Chamber, supported by an active interventionist press, by 
a “public opinion” manifested in street demonstrations, and 
by the ‘“‘august will of the King,” had succeeded in imposing 
war on an unwilling Parliament. Those “radiant days of 
May,’ as the interventionists called their moment of supreme 
triumph, were forever on their lips; but the public opinion 
to which the Corriere now appealed was not the same in 
December 1917 as it was alleged to have been in May 1915. 
The attitude of Orlando’s Ministry was proof of the funda- 
mental difference. 

When the Chamber was reconvened on December 12, 
Orlando asserted his Ministry’s awareness of its duty “toward 
Parliament and the country; that is, the duty to establish 
as far as is possible, with calm impartial spirit, the objective 
truth of the facts and their causes.” © The facts in question 
were the events leading to the defeat at Caporetto. For this 


* Editorial of December 10, 1917. 
® Atti, Camera, “Discussioni, Tornata del 12 dicembre 1917,” 15,105. 
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task the Ministry accepted the proposal to convene in secret 
session and asked for a vote of confidence. The extreme 
Right and the extreme Left of the interventionist camp 
insisted on an open debate—the former to prevent a dis- 
cussion of military events which might discredit Cadorna, 
and the latter because it intended to present a public indict- 
ment of the defeatists and their protectors as the major cul- 
prits in the disaster. The Giolittians and the Socialists— 
the “culprits’’—agreed to the secret session on condition 
that an extensive open debate follow. A favorable vote for 
the Ministry decided that the search for responsibility was 
to be conducted behind closed doors. 

The fears entertained by Cadorna’s supporters proved 
well founded; during the first day of the secret session, 
December 13, the former Supreme Commander became the 
object of attacks the like of which could not have been 
uttered in public debate. The new Minister of War, General 
Vittorio Alfieri, was reported to have used words “‘with grave 
implications against Cadorna—which were energetically 
applauded — both for the badly prepared defense and for the 
infamous bulletin.’’*! Cadorna was the object of attacks 
again the next day, with General Fortunata Marazzi of the 
Giolittian Unione parlamentare and the interventionist 
Giuseppe Canepa as chief critics. Canepa’s attack was 
politically significant because it revealed that not all inter- 
ventionists approved of Cadorna’s methods—which had 
included disciplinary decimation of Italian units—and this 
division among the interventionists increased the uproar in 
the Chamber. Turati wrote: “Orlando rises to implore the 
colleagues to think of our sons who are dying at the front, 
and sobs and cries like a desperate man. We applaud, shout- 
ing Viva l'Italia.’” But the uproar went on and when the 
meeting was adjourned, the Deputies continued their scuffles 


® Tbid., 15,109-15,124 passim. 
™ Turati to Kuliscioff, December 13, 1917. 
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in the corridors of the Chamber. ” 


Cadorna’s prestige had been destroyed; Sonnino’s turn 
was next. On December 15 the Socialist Modigliani led the 
assault on the Foreign Minister in a speech which lasted 
two hours and which, according to Turati, overwhelmed the 
Chamber. Giolitti was reported to have found the speech 
perfect and even Salandra was said to have shaken Modigli- 
ani’s hand in congratulation. Salandra’s gesture was further 
proof of the veritable political chaos of the moment, for 
Sonnino had been Salandra’s chief collaborator in commit- 
ting Italy to war in 1915. Although Turati considered Son- 
nino “shattered’”” by Modigliani’s speech, he reported that 
Orlando was said to be ready to defend his Foreign Minister 
“sword in hand.”’** Turati wondered: “Will Sonnino fall? 
Who knows! They say the Allies will not permit it.” ™ 

The Chamber apparently shared Turati’s view of the 
Allies’ attitude because on the fifth day of the secret session 
it gave its applause and approval to Sonninos’ declarations. 
The gesture of confidence in the Foreign Minister was 
dubbed something of a necessary “‘comedy,’’*® explained by 
the indispensability of aid from the Allies, who were re- 
ported to insist on Sonnino’s presence in the Ministry as the 
best assurance that Italy would remain in the war.” 

Elated by Sonnino’s success and by the solidarity of the 
Fascio, which had become the Ministry’s self-appointed body- 
guard, the Giornale d'Italia, Sonnino’s most consistent sup- 
porter in the interventionist press, warned the nation against 
a seditious group in Parliament which it identified by refer- 

% Turati to Kuliscioff, December 14, 1917. 

% Turati to Kuliscioff, December 15, 1917 

* Turati to Kuliscioff, December 16, 1917. 


* Turati wrote in a letter to Kuliscioff, December 17, 1917, that even 
Giolitti, who had characterized Sonnino’s speech as idiotic, had participated 
in the “comedy.” Turati apparently found Giolitti’s attitude difficult to 
explain, but he himself had given the obvious answer for Giolitti’s otherwise 
paradoxical behaviour when he wrote in the letter of the preceding day 
that the Allies were reported to be opposed to Sonnino’s ouster. 

™ Kuliscioff to Turati, December 18, 1917. 
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ring to an alleged conspiracy of Giolittians and Socialists 
to destroy the Foreign Minister and provoke a new and 
graver crisis which was to lead to a Giolittian-Socialist Min- 
istry.77 The Corriere della Sera, another interventionist 
newspaper which in the past had been frequently at odds 
with the Giornale d'Italia, made substantially the same 
analysis: ““The Ministry has remained solid and by its side 
there has risen, as watchful defender of the present political 
situation, the Fascio di difesa nazionale.” ™ 

The situation had been clarified. The Corriere della Sera 
and the democratic interventionists for whom it frequently 
spoke had under the pressure of events at the front tempor- 
arily reconciled themselves to Sonnino; and as long as it 
was possible to rally around Sonnino, the interventionist 
minority would remain master of the political situation in 
spite of the resurgence of all the neutralist forces. Only 
when in 1918 Sonnino’s insistence on the full validation of 
the promises made in the Pact of London earned him the 
displeasure of the Allies and the irremediable distrust ot the 
democratic interventionists, did the minority which had 
brought Italy into the war finally break its ranks. For the 
moment, however, the war parties, symbolically rallied in a 
bundle —a fascio—of forces, held firm. If necessary, Orlando 
would adopt “the strong manner” that was alien to his 
nature in defense of a colleague whose ideas he did not 
share but whose presence in the Ministry could not be 
spared. 

Following the end of the secret session, the Chamber met 
in open debate on December 18, and for five days the 
Deputies discussed in public the decision they had reached 
in private. The battle for the Piave River line was being 
won by the resistance of heroic Italians, aided by eleven 
Allied divisions which had reached the front early in 


™ Two editorial notes of December 18, 1917. 
* Editorial note by Giovanni Amendola, December 19, 1917. 
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December.*® With the military situation improving, the 
Ministry was sustained by a large majority—with the inter- 
ventionist Fascio defending Sonnino and applauding Orlan- 
do’s stronger manner and the Giolittians voting for the 
Ministry and being accused of plotting against it in the 
corridors. With the Socialists in perennial opposition, *° it 
appeared that the roles had been fixed as if in a never-ending 
drama. 

The unity imposed on the nation, and especially on the 
interventionist coalition, by the defeat of Caporetto was soon 
revealed to be a myth, a myth which earlier had been buried 
with the fall of Boselli’s Ministry and which after Caporetto 
had to be resurrected as a form of necessary self-deception. 
It demanded that Bissolati and Sonnino remain in the same 
Cabinet in spite of their differences on foreign policy, re- 
quired that Orlando adopt a repressive domestic policy con- 
trary to his convictions, and obliged most of the so-called 
neutralists to feign support of a Ministry in which they had 
little confidence. Such a situation made for an unstable 
ministry, which in its conduct of the last year of war was 
weakened both by the interventionists’ distrust of the sin- 
cerity of Orlando’s conversion to a repressive domestic policy 
and by the attitude of most neutralists who, as the intended 
victims of Orlando’s firmer policy, could not be expected 
to give the Ministry more than token support. But more 
serious were the consequences of the Ministry’s divided 
opinion on foreign policy because, while Sonnino’s position 
was apparently strengthened by Bissolati’s resignation from 
the Ministry in December 1918, it was common knowledge 
that Orlando agreed more with Bissolati than with Sonnino. 
As a consequence, when the Paris Peace Conference was 
convened in 1919, Italy was represented by a Prime Minister 

* Cilibrizzi, Storia parlamentare, VII, 183-187, 196 passim. 

See the debate in the Chamber of Deputies from December 18 to 


December 22, 1917: Atti, Camera, “Discussioni,” 15,189-15,195, 15,256-15,258, 
15,282-15,284, 15,297-15,321, 15,355-15,373, 15,439-15,441, 15,447-15,458 passim. 
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and a Foreign Minister at odds with each other—a situation 
not conducive to diplomatic successes. The sense of failure 
which characterized Italy’s role at the Peace Conference 
served to embitter both neutralists and interventionists— 
the former because Italy’s real and imagined failures at the 
Conference seemed to confirm their original belief in the 
futility of the war, and the latter because they viewed the 
failures at the Conference as deriving not only from the 
weaknesses of Italy’s representatives but also from the defi- 
ciencies of parliamentary institutions which had made 
necessary such a divided Ministry as Orlando’s. The disillu- 
sionment with the Peace Conference and with the parlia- 
mentary system became part of the general post-war disillu- 
sionment with the fruits of victory, a fact which is recognized 
as an important element in Fascism’s rise to power. While 
it is not suggested that the failure of Orlando’s Ministry 
to reflect the realities in Parliament and the country at large 
is the only cause of Italy’s post-war difficulties, it is none 
the less true that the weaknesses inherent in this last wartime 
Ministry — fashioned during the early days of the Caporetto 
disaster — contributed directly to the post-war crisis which 
led to Fascism. 





Chief Justice Taft, Judicial Unanimity, 
and Labor: The Coronado Case 


SS 


STANLEY I. KUTLER * 


HE Supreme Court’s decisions in the Coronado Coal 
Company cases! in the 1920’s were perhaps the most 
influential pronouncements on the legal position of 
organized labor between the Danbury Hatters’ case? and 
the upholding of the Wagner Act in 1937. In two signi- 
ficant opinions for a unanimous court, Chief Justice William 
Howard Taft narrowed the application of the Sherman Act 
against strikes for local purposes and set forth the doctrine 
of the suability of labor unions. For immediate purposes 
Taft’s opinions were valuable to organized labor in securing 
some relief from the lurking threat of judicial interference 
with its activities. More significantly, his words later proved 
to be the Court’s legal steppingstones toward acquiescence 
in a new national labor policy as expressed in the Wagner 
Act. 
The opinions of the Supreme Court are collective and 
a compromise of views is often necessary. While the efforts 
of Justice Louis D. Brandeis to bring about an acceptable 
decision in the Coronado case have been revealed,* Taft’s 
personal papers, read in the light of some of his earlier 


* The author, a member of Gamma Upsilon and Zeta chapters, is In- 
structor in History at The Pennsylvania State University. He was granted 
his Ph.D. (1960) by Ohio State University. 

1 United Mine Workers et al. vy. Coronado Coal Company et al., 259 US. 
344 (1922); Coronado Coal Company et al. v. United Mine Workers et al., 
268 U.S. 295 (1925). 

? Loewe v. Lawlor, 208 U.S. 274 (1908). 

’ National Labor Relations Board v. Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, 
301 U.S. 1 (1937). 

* Alexander Bickel, Unpublished Opinions of Mr. Justice Brandeis (Cam- 
bridge, 1957), 77-99. 
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opinions, show that the Chief Justice’s role was possibly 
even more decisive. His arguments, plus his influence and 
prestige with the dominant conservative bloc, held the 
Court to a position whereby the antitrust laws were not 
construed so as to burden every strike by organized labor. 

The protracted litigation involving the United Mine 
Workers and the Coronado Coal Company went back to 
April 1914, when the Bache-Denman Coal Company, mana- 
gers of nine mines in western Arkansas, including the Coro- 
nado mine, decided to operate on an open shop basis. 
Shortly afterward, union members of the area ‘““demonstrat- 
ed” by attacking the company guards and nonunion em- 
ployees. The company thereupon secured an injunction, 
hired dectectives armed with rifles and equipped with 
thousands of rounds of ammunition, and ousted union 
members from company-owned dwellings. In July 1914 
violence erupted again; some guards were shot; company 
buildings, burned; and, finally, the mines, dynamited and 
flooded. 

In September 1914 the companies sued the United Mine 
Workers of America, the local unions involved, and the 
related union officers. They charged that the union had 
conspired to restrain interstate commerce in coal and had 
destroyed property to achieve this result. The companies 
claimed property losses of $740,000 and asked for triple 
damages under the Sherman Act. In its demurrer the union 
denied the conspiracy and claimed that it could not be sued 
as it was an unincorporated association. 

Although the District Court sustained the union’s objec- 
tion, the Circuit Court of Appeals in 1916 reversed the deci- 
sion, holding that the unions could be sued and that their 
acts were an illegal obstruction of interstate commerce. The 
case was then remanded to the lower court for a new trial. 
This time, the suit resulted in a verdict of $200,000 which 
was then tripled with the addition of counsel fees and inter- 
est totalling $145,600. The Court of Appeals upheld this 
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verdict in 1919, except for the interest costs, and the union 
then appealed to the Supreme Court. For the first hearing 
in October 1920, the miners secured the services of Charles 
Evans Hughes. Decision was delayed, however, and the case 
was re-argued after Taft came to the Court in 1921. The 
Chief Justice delivered a unanimous opinion in June 1922.5 

At the time the suability of labor unions appeared to be 
the most significant aspect of Taft’s decision. The Chief 
Justice agreed with the Circuit Court and held that unions 
could be sued. He stated his case for the legal responsibility 
of unions by demonstrating the corporate structure of the 
United Mine Workers. Then he pointed to the legal recog- 
nition achieved by unions in various state and federal laws. 
He also quoted with approval the Taff Vale judgment which 
had held unions suable in order to secure responsibility for 
their acts—in citing this famous English case, however, Taft 
failed to mention that it had been nullified by Parliament in 
the Trade Disputes Act of 1906. All this led him to conclude 
that unions were suable and that their funds were subject 
to execution in suits for damages. ® 

Taft then examined what responsibility, if any, the inter- 
national union had for the damages caused in this case. He 
found himself unable to attach any culpability to the parent 
body on the basis of the evidence and the testimony sub- 
mitted to the Court. There was nothing to show, he said, 
that the international had authorized, participated in, or 
maintained the strike.? 

This obviously left the local unions solely responsible. 
On the basis of the evidence relating to the events of July 
1914, Taft held that these unions could be held liable for 


5259 U.S. 344, 346-350, 396-402; Edward Berman, Labor and the Sherman 
Act (New York, 1930), 119-121. 

*259 U.S. 344, 383-392. Taft cited a number of cases where unincorpo- 
rated associations were made parties to a suit under the Antitrust Act without 
any question. [United States v. Trans-Missouri Freight Association, 166 US. 
290 (1897); Eastern States Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association v. United States, 
234 U.S. 600 (1914).] 

7259 US. 344, 393-396. 
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the resulting damages to the company’s properties.* But in 
order to hold them accountable for damages under the Sher- 
man Act, it was necessary to establish that the purpose of 
the conspiracy and strike was to restrain the company’s coal 
from interstate commerce and to subject all interstate com- 
merce in coal to the control of the union. In support of this 
contention, the companies charged and offered some evidence 
to show that a continuous conspiracy existed between union- 
ized operators and the union to suppress nonunion competi- 
tion. ® 

But here was the rub: Taft strictly adhered to past de- 
cisions of the Court in such cases as United States v. E. C. 
Knight Co. and Hammer v. Dagenhart,'! and he denied 
this charge on the grounds that production was only inci- 
dental to commerce. “Coal mining is not interstate com- 
merce,” he wrote, 


and the power of Congress does not extend its regulation 
as such .. . . Obstruction to coal mining is not a direct 
obstruction to interstate commerce in coal, although it, of 
course, may affect it by reducing the amount of coal to be 
carried in that commerce . . . . What really is shown by 
the evidence . . . is the stimulation of union leaders to 
press their unionization of non-union mines not only as 
a direct means of bettering the conditions and wages of 
their workers, but also as a means of lessening interstate 
competition for union operators which in turn would 
lessen the pressure of those operators for reduction of the 
union scale or their resistance to an increase. The latter 
is a secondary or ancillary motive whose actuating force 
in a given case necessarily is dependent on the particular 
circumstances to which it is sought to make it applicable.!? 


®Ibid., 396-402. 

*Ibid., 403-407. 

156 US., 1 (1895). 

4247 US. 251 (1918). 

9259 U.S. 344, 407-409. Taft carefully distinguished the case from Loewe 
v. Lawlor, 208 U.S. 274 (1908), which held that the union’s boycott was in- 
tended to destroy a manufacturer’s interstate sales in hats. The direct object 
there, Taft said, was to restrain interstate commerce. [259 U.S. 344, 409.] 
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Thus Taft was forced to conclude that there was no evidence 


linking the “outrages, felonies, and murders of District No. 
21” to a conspiracy to restrain interstate commerce.’ In 
this instance, the primacy of Taft’s legal philosophy over his 
social and economic views resulted in a victory for organized 
labor. With reluctance and distress Taft was compelled to 
watch the perpetrators of violence and lawlessness go unpun- 
ished. ‘““The circumstances are such as to awaken regret that, 
in our view of the federal jurisdiction, we can not affirm the 
judgment. But it is of far higher importance that we should 
preserve inviolate the fundamental limitations in respect to 
the federal jurisdiction.” 1* 

Organized labor, in its generally adverse reaction to the 
case, saw the suability of unions as the key point decided. 
For Taft, according to his personal comments after the deci- 
sion, the suability of labor unions was surprisingly not a 
preconceived judgment. He told his brother, “Although I 
was doubtful at first about the suability of unions, I became 
convinced on that subject.” ?* Once he became convinced, 
Taft decided to go into the question at great length, despite 
the fact that it meant nothing since the suit was to be 
dismissed. Perhaps he found it necessary to do so in order 
to soothe any qualms the conservative members of the Court 
might have felt as to the final result. 1® 

In reality, the suability question was peripheral, or as 
Taft put it, merely procedural. The basic issue was whether 
the union’s actions in preventing production represented a 
conspiracy to restrain interstate commerce. It was this 
question that stirred a legal storm beneath the apparently 

8 Tbid., 413. 

*Tbid. This statement particularly enraged Samuel Gompers, who called 
it “gratuitous, bitter, and unforgivable.” [New York Times, June 7, 1922.] 

‘* Taft to Horace D. Taft, June 16, 1922, Papers of William H. Taft, 
Library of Congress. 

%® Taft emphasized that the question was merely a procedural one, as all 
union members causing illegal damage were liable to suit. The important 


point was whether the common funds could be used to satisfy a claim. 
[259 U.S. 344, 390-391.] 
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calm surface of a unanimous opinion. 

Brandeis recalled in later years that, after the case had 
been re-argued in March 1922, Taft expressed his opinion 
that there was an intent to restrain interstate commerce and 
hence the union was liable.'? ‘Taft apparently had a majority 
of the Court on his side on this point, though it was 
probably only a bare majority of one. The record of 
Brandeis’ unpublished dissent clearly put him in the minor- 
ity.'8 According to Taft’s own account, Justice John H. 
Clarke dissented on every point. He reported that Justices 
Oliver Wendell Holmes and William R. Day had joined 
the opposition on the interstate commerce question.’® Since 
the Court was thus badly divided, Taft, always eager to 
avoid five-to-four decisions, probably delayed preparing an 
opinion because of such a likelihood. Compromise was neces- 
sary in order to avoid a divided court. 

The vehicle for compromise proved to be a disposition 
of the interstate commerce question that was satisfactory to 
all. The instruments for its settlement were the strange 
combination of Taft’s adherence to precedent and Brandeis’ 
submission to a legal fiction in which he never really be- 
lieved. 

Brandeis had been preparing a dissenting opinion for 
this case since it first had been argued in October 1920. 
But the draft that he prepared was a curious one in that 
it did not set forth the views which he normally held with 
regard to labor and interstate commerce questions. Possibly 
sensing an opportunity to carry a majority, he pitched his 
argument to the traditional conservative doctrines. He 
agreed that a union was suable and that the facts of this 
case clearly showed a wanton and illegal destruction of 
property, but on the basis of previous decisions he argued 
that there was no restraint of trade or commerce. The only 

* Bickel, Unpublished Opinions of Brandeis, 97. 


8 Tbid., 84-91. 
* Taft to Horace D. Taft, June 16, 1922, Taft Papers. 
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restraint here was upon the labor employed in the produc- 
tion of coal, and the Court repeatedly had held that pro- 
duction had only an indirect effect on interstate commerce. 
For his authority Brandeis cited, among other cases, Hammer 
v. Dagenhart,® where the Court had held that the manu- 
facturing of goods and the mining of coal were not commerce 
and that Congress could not regulate child labor in such 
industries.*!_ Thus Brandeis, while conceding the technical 
legal point of suability, attempted to win over his conserva- 
tive brethren through the presentation of principles they 
themselves long had held to be inviolate. 

It is not known whether Brandeis circulated this opinion, 
but it is believed that he made his views known to the rest 
of the Court.** Taft’s post-mortem on the case does not 
indicate that the opinion was circulated; the Chief Justice, 
having only come to the Court in 1921, may not have been 
acquainted with Brandeis’ views when the case was reopened. 
That he had not read Brandeis’ draft seems to be borne out 
by his statement that he thought Brandeis would dissent 
from the conclusions as to suability.** Brandeis, however, 
had conceded this point from the beginning. It is difficult 
to say if Taft were aware of Brandeis’ extraordinary views 
on the commerce question; but if so, he did not grant his 
colleague the credit for leading the Court on this point. In 
explaining the decision Taft told his brother how he had 
arrived at this position: “I took the case and read the record 
of 3,000 pages and made full notes. I became convinced that 
the strike was only a local strike for which the nat.[ional] 
union was not responsible and that it did not concern and 
was not intended to interfere with interstate commerce.” ** 

Whether or not Taft knew what Brandeis was doing, it 
was Taft’s efforts, by Brandeis’ own admission, that proved 

247 U.S. 251 (1918). 

21 Bickel, Unpublished Opinions of Brandeis, 84-89. 

* Ibid., 97. 


* Taft to Horace D. Taft, June 16, 1922, Taft Papers. 
* Ibid. 
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decisive: ‘““They [the conservative members of the Court] 
will take it from Taft but wouldn’t take it from me,” 
Brandeis said. “If it is good enough for Taft, it is good 
enough for us, they say—and a natural sentiment.” * 

There are no messages in the Taft Papers from the other 
conservative judges regarding Taft’s new position. Appar- 
ently Brandeis was correct, as these men readily concurred 
with Taft. A comment from Justice Clarke after he had 
read Taft’s revised opinion, does provide an insight into the 
compromise of views. Clarke had been with Brandeis from 
the start, except that he was not willing to concede the 
suability of labor unions. But after Taft had decided that 
the unions were not restraining interstate commerce, he told 
the Chief Justice that he would suppress his “grave doubts” 
as to suability if the result on the commerce question could 
be carried through. ** 

Taft then concluded in this opinion that the jury should 
have been directed to find for the miners, and consequently 
he ordered the case returned to the District Court for a new 
trial. In October 1923 this trial resulted in a directed verdict 
for the mine workers. The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Eighth Circuit later sustained the decision. 

In 1925 the company once again appealed to the Supreme 
Court, presenting new evidence which contended that the 
union definitely had conspired to restrain interstate com- 
merce. In another unanimous opinion for the Court, Taft 
accepted the validity of this evidence and now, contrary to 
his views in his first opinion, he held the local unions liable 

*= Quoted by Bickel, Unpublished Opinions of Brandeis, 97. Brandeis, 
however, definitely made some useful additions to Taft's opinion. For 
example, he suggested the quotation from the Hammer case to the effect that 
coal mining was not commerce, and Taft gratefully accepted it. He also 
suggested the use of a union officer's comment, “We are not going to let them 
dig coal—the scabs.” Taft also agreed to this as it showed that the union’s 
attention primarily was aimed at the nonunion men in the local community. 
[Brandeis to Taft, May 28, 1922; Taft to Brandeis, May 28, 1922, Taft Papers 
Also see 259 U.S. 344, 411.] 

* Clarke to Taft, May ?, 1922, Taft Papers. 
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for damages under the Sherman Act.?* 

How did this reversal come about? First, the companies 
succeeded in obtaining testimony from a dissident union 
officer who admitted what really was obvious from the start: 
that the purpose of the violence was to prevent the non- 
union coal from entering the national market.** Other wit- 
nesses corroborated the story to the satisfaction of the Court. 
Another important new point was that the mines produced 
5,000 tons of coal per day, not 5,000 tons per week as the 
Court had understood in 1922. The new figure, Taft agreed, 
was likely to have a substantial effect on interstate com- 
merce.”® The evidence, he concluded, was sufficient to show 
a clear intent to restrain interstate commerce; the Court 
reversed its earlier verdict. 

There was no division in the Court’s conference this time 
since the formula worked out by Taft and Brandeis, either 
together or separately, was adhered to and logically followed 
on the basis of the new evidence. The second opinion in 
the Coronado case was simply the consequence of the first. 
The protection of the first against prosecutions under the 
Sherman Act was still available to labor unions.*° It would 
be unfair to say that Taft’s second opinion was antilabor. 
If the union leaders had avoided a falling-out among them- 
selves, Taft would have had to acquit them again of the 
charge of conspiring to restrain interstate commerce. *! 

For the most part the daily press applauded the decision 
in the first Coronado opinion. The union’s acquittal was 
glossed over, and instead the suability doctrine was singled 

268 U.S. 295 (1925). 

* Ibid., 302. 

* [bid., 309. 

See United Leather Workers International Union, Local Lodge or 


Union No. 66 et al. v. Herkert and Meisel Trunk Company et al., 265 USS. 
457 (1924). 

"A third trial was scheduled for November 1927, but a month earlier 
the litigants settled out of court with the union agreeing to pay only $27,500, 
which were the costs already incurred for the forthcoming trial. [Berman, 
Labor and the Sherman Act, 128.] 
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out as the most significant part of the decision.*? In its 
account of the case the New York Times described this 
aspect as “one of the heaviest blows union labor ever has 
sustained.” ** Samuel Gompers agreed and said that this was 
“the climax of decisions of the United States Supreme Court 
in the last few months against labor since the ascension to 
the Chief Justiceship of Mr. Taft.” * 

But Gompers and the A. F. L. were alone in their criti- 
cism of the opinion. The counsel for the United Mine 
Workers, Henry Warrum, hailed the decision as a “great 
victory.” *> Soon afterward, the official publication of the 
miners’ union enthusiastically praised Taft’s ruling. It cor- 
rectly minimized the dangers of suability as it recognized 
certain limitations of that rule: for one, the International’s 
lack of responsibility for damages in a local strike unless it 
had authorized such a strike; for another, and more signi- 
ficant, the Court’s position that coal mining and manufac- 
turing did not constitute interstate commerce. It also point- 
ed out that if a union could be sued as an entity, it could 
also sue and suggested that unions make use of damage suits 
against “union-busting employers” in order to protect the 
rights of its members. ** 

Samuel Untermyer, a self-advertised “lifelong champion 
of organized labor,” also was unable to understand the hos- 
tility to the suability doctrine. He saw it as a shield for 
individual members from personal liability. He further be- 
lieved that it could help to do away with union abuses and 
thereby dissipate the unjust criticisms of good unions. ** 

Felix Frankfurter, writing in the New Republic, said 

*“Labor Unions Liable to Pay for Strike Damages,” Literary Digest, 
LXXIII (June 17, 1922), 7-9. 

June 6. 1922. 

“New York Times, June 7, 1922. 

*Tbid., June 6, 1922. 

*“Labor Unions Liable to Pay for Strike Damages,” 9. But compare the 
remarks of William Green, United Mine Workers Secretary, to the A. F. L. 


convention, Proceedings, 1923, 375-376. 
* New York Times, June 7, 1922. 
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that union liability was merely a recognition of reality. He 
pointed out that unions lawfully could incur debts and could 
be sued for them. He believed that this doctrine could result 
in a gain for labor as now there would be less reason for 
granting injunctions. But Frankfurter believed with 
Brandeis that the main question was, Under what conditions 
can unions be sued? He claimed that the decision could 
have meant the death-knell for organized labor had it gone 
the other way. Then the International would have been 
liable for every local strike, and every strike —however re- 
motely related to the restraint of interstate commerce — 
would have been liable to suit under the Sherman Act.** 

The criticism by Gompers and some Progressive members 
of Congress, such as Robert M. La Follette, sorely perplexed 
the Chief Justice, although he regarded their dissatisfaction 
as a good indication that the decision was “right and use- 
ful.”"** He was pleased that the ruling was unanimous, and 
he expressed the hope that it would introduce a greater sense 
of responsibility into labor’s actions. * 

At the time Senator La Follette exploited the decision 
to press his current proposals for judicial reform, and Gom- 
pers lent the support of the A. F. L. to the movement. But 
Taft was secure in his belief that the opinion was correct, 
that it had the support of the public, and that the judicial 
reform movement would fail. “I have an abiding conviction 


that when the issue is squarely presented,’ he informed 
his son, 


the supporters of an amendment to the Constitution will 
find arrayed against them a conservative strength that in 


* Felix Frankfurter, “The Coronado Case,” New Republic, XXXI1 (August 
16, 1922), 328-330. Taft's daughter sent him a copy of this article and he 
ruefully commented that he “had to read it.” [Taft to Horace D. Taft, 
September 7, 1922, Taft Papers.] In reply, his brother told him that the 
article was a good one and that he was ungrateful. “You are one of those who 
‘will not praise God, though the Devil bid you,’” he said. [Horace D. Taft 
to ‘Taft, October 5, 1922, Taft Papers] 

“Taft to George B. Edwards, August 23, 1922, Taft Papers. 

“ Taft to C. S. Yost, June 26, 1922, Taft Papers. 
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their blatant mouthings they do not realize the existence 

of. The daily vaporing of Gompers and the open declara- 

tion of war by Debs are calculated to arouse all the con- 

servative feeling that there is in the country. ‘*! 

It would be hard to call the first opinion in the Coronado 
case a “labor victory’; however, if it had gone the other 
way, virtually every strike could have come under the scope 
of the Sherman Act. The New York Times was near the 
truth when it said that Gompers’ charges of persecution 
showed a lack of gratitude to a court, that despite a record 
of murder and arson, was “‘so punctillious in protecting the 
rights of unions that it exonerates them.” * 

Taft's opinion held fast in 1924 in the Leather Workers’ 
case, ** which came between the two hearings of the Coronado 
case. This time, however, there were rumblings of discontent 
as Justices Joseph McKenna, Willis Van Devanter, and Pierce 
Butler refused to go along with the majority. The case arose 
as a result of the union’s demand for a closed shop in five 
trunk-making shops in St. Louis. The companies refused, 
a strike was declared, and the shops were picketed to intimi- 
date the remaining employees. The companies complained 
that the effect of the strike was to prevent the manufacture 
of goods, ninety per cent of which were destined for out-of- 
state customers. An injunction was prayed for on the ground 
that the strike interfered with interstate commerce, and it 
was granted by the District Court and later affirmed by the 
Circuit Court, with one judge dissenting. ** 

In his statement of the case, Chief Justice Taft empha- 
sized that there was no evidence showing that the strikers 
had obstructed the shipment of any goods destined for out- 
of-state. Neither was there any evidence showing an attempt 
to boycott the complainants’ products in other states.‘ 

“ Taft to Robert A. Taft, June 29, 1922, Taft Papers. 

“New York Times, June 7, 1922. 

“265 U.S. 457. 


“Tbid., 461-463 
* Ibid., 463. 
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Lacking proof for these points, Taft reduced the case to the 
sole question of whether the strikers’ interference with 
manufacturing constituted a conspiracy to restrain interstate 
commerce under the Sherman Act. 

The answer was in the negative since Taft relied heavily 
on statements in his first opinion in the Coronado case. He 
again emphasized that preventing the manufacture of a 
product was only a “remote’’ obstruction to interstate com- 
merce unless there was an obvious intention to control or 
interfere with the supply of goods entering the interstate 
market.*® The defendants in this case had done nothing, 
he found, that directly bore on interstate commerce. 

In a sense, Taft differed profoundly with other conserv- 
ative judges on the nature of a strike. If a refusal to work 
by laborers was construed as an interference with interstate 
commerce, then the right to strike would be abrogated. 
Taft quoted with approval the comment of the dissenting 
Circuit Court Judge to the same effect. ‘““We can not think,” 
Taft concluded, “that Congress intended any such result 
in the enactment of the Anti-Trust Act or that the decisions 
of this Court warrant such construction.” ** Although they 
wrote no opinion, the three dissenters obviously thought 
otherwise. 

Taft’s reliance on the illusory doctrine that production 
was not commerce did not harmonize with his usual broad 
interpretation of the Federal commerce power. It is true 
that Taft opposed the child labor commerce law because 
there was “no legitimate or germane relation to . . . inter- 

“Ibid., 471. The same protection also was accorded to the business 
community. In Industrial Association v. United States, 268 U.S. 64 (1925), the 
government had sought an injunction against San Francisco building con- 
tractors and materials dealers who agreed that building materials would be 
sold only to employers who had adopted an open-shop policy. Justice Suther- 
land, relying upon the First Coronado and Leather Workers’ precedents, held 
that the employers’ object was a local one and found no intention to restrain 


interstate commerce. But compare United States v. Brims, 272 U.S. 549 (1926). 
265 U.S. 457, 471-472. 
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state commerce.” ** He also applauded the Court’s rejection 
of such a law in 1918.4° Such thinking, however, was not 
in the mainstream of Taft’s views and possibly was moti- 
vated by a lingering pique with the progressive reformers. *° 
As a Circuit Court Judge in 1898, Taft had written the 
opinion in United States v. Addystone Pipe and Steel Co.,>' 
which qualified the narrow interpretation of the Sherman 
Act as rendered in the Knight case®? and gave new life to 
the act. It was his judgment that a combination engaged 
in the manufacture and sale of cast iron pipe could be prose- 
cuted; the opinion was upheld by the Supreme Court in 
1899.53 As Chief Justice he wrote the liberal opinions in 
Stafford v. Wallace,** sustaining Federal regulation over rates 
and other aspects of the stockyards and meat packing indus- 
tries; and in Board of Trade of the City of Chicago v. Olsen® 
he did the same for Federal regulation of grain-futures ex- 
changes. Both opinions amplified the “stream of commerce” 
doctrine.** But his most extreme statement on the commerce 
power was made when he told Justice Harlan F. Stone that 
he believed Congressional power in this respect was “exactly 


“William Howard Taft, Popular Government (New Haven, 1913), 143. 

“ Hammer v. Dagenhart, 247 U.S. 251 (1918). Also see an editorial by Taft 
in the Philadelphia Public Ledger, June 20, 1918. 

© Taft persistently contended against a federal child labor law because 
in his view the things to be excluded—the products of child labor — were 
not in themselves harmful. But a later decision of his upholding the validity 
of the National Motor Vehicle Theft Act of 1919 refutes his own doctrine. 
This opinion in Brooks v. United States, 267 U.S. 432 (1925) ignored the child 
labor cases and justified the statute as a valid exercise of the federal commerce 
power. The analogy between stolen automobiles and child labor products 
is obvious; the control of both required national action, and the question of 
harmfulness was secondary. While Taft cited a host of precedents for federal 
police action under the commerce power, the omission of any reference to 
the Hammer decision was glaring. 

"85 Fed. 271. 

* 156 U.S. 1 (1895). In 1914 Taft expressed his view that the Knight 
decision was practically eliminated as a valid precedent. [Taft, The Anti- 
Trust Act and the Supreme Court (New York, 1914), 70, passim.] 

175 US. 211. 

258 U.S. 495 (1922). 

® 262 US. 1 (1923). 

* Swift and Co. v. United States, 196 U.S. 375 (1905). 
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what it would be in a government without states.” 57 
How is his narrower interpretation in the Coronado and 
Leather Workers’ cases to be explained? Perhaps the possi- 
bility of a vigorous minority dissenting on the narrow 
grounds would have been too embarrassing to the Court’s 
prestige and to its ostensible reliance upon precedents. More 
simply, it probably stemmed from Taft’s having no evidence 
to provide the direct link to interstate commerce. Ordinarily, 
an obstruction to coal mining would not be a restraint of 
interstate commerce, Taft said, “unless the obstruction to 
mining is intended to restrain commerce in it or has neces- 
sarily such a direct, material and substantial effect to restrain 
it that the intent reasonably must be inferred.”*®* In this 
first opinion he followed his previous views and hinted that 
the distinction between production and commerce was not 
necessarily final: “If Congress deems certain recurring prac- 
tices, though not really part of interstate commerce, likely 
to obstruct, restrain or burden it, it has the power to subject 
them to national supervision and restraint.” *® In the 1925 
Coronado opinion, he went even further and severely quali- 
fied the absolutist distinction. ‘The mere reduction or pre- 
vention in production of an article to be shipped in inter- 


state commerce was only an “indirect” obstruction. “But,” 
he added, 


when the intent of those unlawfully preventing the 
manufacture or production is shown to be to restrain or 
control the supply entering and moving in interstate 


Taft to Harlan F. Stone, August 31, 1928, Taft Papers. 

259 U.S. 344, 410-411. 

8° 259 US. 344, 408. Taft had taken a similar position earlier in Stafford 
v. Wallace: “Whatever amounts to a more or less constant practice, and 
threatens to obstruct or unduly to burden the freedom of interstate commerce 
is within the regulatory power of Congress under the commerce clause, and 
it is primarily for Congress to consider and decide the fact of the danger 
and meet it. This Court will certainly not substitute its judgment for that 
of Congress in such a matter unless the relation of the subject to interstate 
commerce and its effect upon it are clearly non-existent.” [258 U.S. 495, 
521, (1922).] 
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commerce, or the price of it in interstate markets, their 
action is a direct violation of the Anti-Trust Act. ® 


These remarks were not excess verbiage. In the tumultu- 
ous spring of 1937, when the Supreme Court sharply switched 
its constitutional bearings, Taft’s comments in the Coronado 
and Leather Workers’ cases formed a strong framework in 
which the new majority operated. Although the Court first 
reversed itself on the minimum wage question, the im- 
portant cases were those involving the constitutionality of 
the Wagner Act. In the Jones & Laughlin case, Chief Justice 
Hughes followed and quoted with approval Taft’s strong 
qualification in the Coronado opinions, and he concluded: 
“(T]he fact that the employees . . . were engaged in pro- 
duction is not determinative. The question remains as to 
the effect upon interstate commerce of the labor fractice 
involved.” ®? For Hughes and the majority the effect was 
substantial and direct enough to justify federal action. 

The decisions of Taft and his court generally served as 
philosophical props for a long record of judicial reaction 
in the 1930’s. It perhaps was fitting that a decision by this 
group should then also serve as a point of departure from 
that record. It is ironic that Justices Van Devanter, James 
R. McReynolds, George Sutherland, and Butler joined in 
vigorous dissent in the Wagner Act cases. While only the 
first two participated in the Coronado opinion of 1922, all 
four were with Taft the second time the case was heard. 
In 1937, they had good cause to reflect wryly upon their 
acquiescence in his doctrines. To their chagrin, his remarks 
proved to be much more than old wine in new bottles. 

” 268 U.S. 295, 310. 


" West Coast Hotel Co. v. Parrish, 300 U.S. 379 (1937) 
= 301 U.S. 1, 40 (1937). 
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MINNA F. WEINSTEIN * 


HROUGHOUT history the problem of the succession to 

power has bedeviled alike the most complex political 

organizations and the least sophisticated. Henry VIII 
of England put aside his first wife to secure a male heir and 
the present Shah of Iran has done the same thing. Amid 
the ruins of the Third Reich there was a scramble for what 
remnants of power remained after the suicides in the bunker 
of the Chancellory. The rest of the world has waited occa- 
sionally while the leaders of the Communist party in Russia 
have struggled for the mantle of leadership. In England 
and in the United States, the continuity of rule has been 
established by investing the executive office with a quality 
that transcends the man who fills it. The Presidency of the 
United States is, in fact, greater than the sum of its parts— 
the president can err but the office itself remains pure. Thus, 
the people can husband their esteem for the office and suc- 
cessfully weather an unworthy occupant. 

Such was not the case in the Roman Empire. The 
problem of succession to imperial power was born with the 
Empire itself. The first Emperor— or princeps (first citizen) 
as he preferred to be called—spent his long reign searching 


* The author, a member of the Beta Omega chapter, has just been 
granted an M.A. by the University of Maryland. Her essay, which was 
awarded one of the Phi Alpha Theta prizes for the best graduate student paper 
submitted in 1960-1961, was written under the direction of Professor Wilhel- 
mina Jashemski of the University of Maryland. Miss Weinstein has accepted 


a position as Instructor in History at Temple University for the academic 
year 1961-1962. 
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for a successor. The task which confronted Augustus was 
unique in the history of Rome since rex—name or office— 
was anathema in the Roman Republic and tradition mili- 
tated against a hereditary magistracy. His principate was an 
office without precedent and without definition, character- 
ized by the powers which he held. Of these, the imperium 
proconsulare and the maius imperium implied a right to 
exercise supreme authority both within and without Rome. 
The tribunicia potestas (or power of the tribunate) gave the 
princeps the right to convene the Senate and to tender 
legislation to the Tribal Assembly of the people. Augustus 
himself is said to have realized the scope of his powers: “You 
see for yourselves,” he said to the Senate in 27 B.C., “that 
it is in my power to rule over you for life." The rulers 
after Augustus were identified by the powers which they 
inherited from him. 

In his long quest for a successor, Augustus established a 
pattern for the designation of an heir which the emperors 
who succeeded him adhered to, though with some variations. 
He hoped to make one of his own family his successor. 
However, during a serious illness which befell him in 23 
B.C., the necessity of insuring the continuity of government 
became evident, and Augustus was forced to look outside his 
family. His only child, Julia, was unmarried and his step- 
sons, Drusus and ‘Tiberius, were still children. It was at 
this time that Augustus had an imperium proconsulare be- 
stowed upon his friend Agrippa. 

Before the year was over, when Augustus arranged a 
marriage for his daughter to his nephew, Agrippa retired 
to Mytilene. Apparently the designation of Agrippa had 
been meant as a stopgap until a successor could be found 
within the family. But Julia’s husband soon died, and 
Agrippa was recalled to Rome to marry the widow. In 18 
B.C. Agrippa was granted the tribunicia potestas and a maius 
imperium; a year later when Gaius and Lucius, the sons of 


1 Dio Cassius, 53.4.1. 
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Agrippa and Julia, were adopted by the princeps, a dynasty 
seemed sure. Augustus provided that his son-in-law, who 
was a colleague and accustomed to responsibility, would suc- 
ceed and that his grandsons would follow. Fate intervened. 
In 12 B.C. Agrippa died and Augustus turned to the sons 
of Livia, his third wife; he forced his step-son Tiberius to 
divorce the wife whom tradition says he loved and to marry 
the twice-widowed Julia. The princeps, however, continued 
to favor his grandsons; in 5 B.C. when Augustus announced 
that Gaius would hold the consulship in six years, the boy 
was hailed as Princeps Iuventutis by the knights. But 
Augustus’ hope of founding a dynasty of his own blood was 
to be thwarted again: Gaius died in 2 A.D. and Lucius, his 
younger brother, in 4 A.D. 

Meanwhile Tiberius had retired to Rhodes. Although 
Augustus resented this voluntary exile and looked upon it 
as disloyal,* the deaths of Gaius and Lucius soon made it 
clear that Tiberius, however much resented or unwanted, 
would be the successor; in 4 A.D. Augustus adopted the 
fifty-five year old Tiberius. Still not entirely dispairing of 
some future leader from his own family, he also adopted the 
last son of Agrippa and Julia, Agrippa Posthumus, and re- 
quired Tiberius to adopt his own nephew Germanicus, son 
of his brother Drusus and husband of Augustus’ grand- 
daughter, Agrippina. Although Tiberius had a son of his 
own by his first marriage, it would appear that Augustus 
was determined to designate personally the holders of the 
principate for at least two generations. At the time of the 
adoption, Tiberius was invested with the tribunician power, 
an honor which he had received before his retirement to 
Rhodes but which had not been renewed. Suetonius said 
that after the adoption, however, “nothing was left undone 
which could add to his prestige.” * 


*F. E. Adcock, “The Achievement of Augustus,” Cambridge Ancient His- 


tory, ed. J. B. Bury, John Bagnell, et al. (Cambridge, 1923-1939), X, 594-595. 
*Suetonius, Tiberius, 15.2. 
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Ten years later, as Tiberius was about to leave Rome 
on official matters, he learned that Augustus was dying. 
According to Suetonius, a long private meeting resulted.‘ 
If so, historians, ancient and modern, can only guess at what 
was said there. At any rate, Tiberius moved cautiously. 
There was no real precedent to guide him, and there were 
other possible claimants for the imperial office. Although 
Agrippa Posthumus had been disposed of earlier through 
banishment by Augustus, Tiberius’ nephew Germanicus— 
now his son by adoption—was an attractive and popular 
figure who would be a threat to Tiberius’ security; German- 
icus, moreover, was ambitious, and his ambitions were fanned 
by his wife Agrippina. 

Tiberius convened the Senate by virtue of his tribunician 
powers, and an attempt was made at this session to have him 
take the office of princeps. He declined to consider any affairs 
other than the funeral of Augustus. The will of Augustus 
was read to the patres, “Since cruel fate has robbed me of 
my sons Gaius and Lucius let Tiberius Caesar be my heir.” 
It is difficult not to agree with Suetonius that “he had named 
Tiberius his successor from necessity rather than from 
choice.”> Although there is no doubt that at the end of his 
life Augustus had made arrangements for the transfer of 
power, the Senate hesitated four weeks after the death of 
Augustus before it made a decision concerning the principate. 

Despite this lack of official recognition, Tiberius was 
princeps in fact. When Augustus died, the population of 
Rome swore an allegiance to Tiberius much like that given 
Augustus before Actium. And this, as one eminent historian 
has said, “‘was the essence of the Principate.”® The oath 
converted all of Rome into the clientele of Tiberius. 
Tacitus, a member of the aristocracy, which declined as the 

*Suetonius, The Divine Augustus, 98.5 and Tacitus, Annals, 5, differ on 
whether Tiberius actually spoke with Augustus. 


5Suetonius, Tiberius, 23. 
*Ronald Syme, Roman Revolution (Oxford, 1939), 438. 
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principate grew, described the oath-taking in unfriendly 

terms. He noted that Tiberius called the Senate into session 

“merely with the title of Tribune.” Then he went on to say, 
As soon, however, as Augustus was dead, he had given the 
watchword to the praetorian cohorts, as commander-in- 
chief. He had the guard under arms, with all the other 
adjuncts of a court; soldiers attended him to the forum; 
soldiers went with him to the Senate House. He sent 
letters to the different armies, as though supreme power 
was now his, and showed hesitation only when he spoke 
in the Senate. 7 


Tiberius was exercising the powers of office without having 
been formally installed. The new principate began officially 
on September 17, and it began because Augustus had decreed 
it so. 

Tiberius despatched Germanicus first to Germany and 
then to the East, having endowed him with the highest 
imperium. Because Tiberius mistrusted him, he sent a friend 
as an assistant. Germanicus died in Syria in October of 19, 
convinced that he had been poisoned by the princeps. 

The heir was apparently now to be Tiberius’ own son 
Drusus. While Drusus seems to have been intelligent and 
able enough, his promise was never fulfilled; he died in 
September of 23. Tiberius, aged sixty-four and childless, 
with grandsons, through Drusus, too young to be considered 
for the succession, had now to look to the children of 
Germanicus and Agrippina for heirs. Although he turned 
for advice and counsel to the Prefect of the Praetorian 
Guard, the sinister Sejanus, at the same time he commended 
the two oldest sons of Germanicus to the Senate. But Sejanus 
was planning his coup de Jarnac: if Germanicus’ children 
were out of the way, he could persuade Tiberius to make 
him the guardian of the imperial grandson. Tiberius played 
into his hands. In a deep depression and still mourning the 
loss of his son, he left Rome. The act looked like a desertion 


7 Tacitus, Annals, 1.7. 
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of responsibility, and Sejanus filled the void created by the 
absence of the princeps. In 31 Tiberius made Sejanus consul, 
and for a time it appeared that he was being groomed for 
the succession — precedent for which could be found in the 
position Augustus had given Agrippa who, like Sejanus, had 
been outside the imperial family. When Sejanus’ plot was 
ultimately exposed, Tiberius sent Germanicus’ son Gaius 
Caligula away in order to protect him. Put off guard by the 
promise of the tribunician powers, Sejanus was denounced 
in the famous letter from Capri and immediately strangled. *® 
Tiberius remained troubled over the succession. In 35 
he made both Gaius Caligula and his grandson Gemellus 
joint heirs in his will, but he died in March 37 without 
having given any administrative responsibility to Gaius. 
While Augustus had lived, Tiberius had chaffed under the 
strain of being heir and not heir as the princeps struggled 
to find a successor from his own house. Now Tiberius died 
leaving co-heirs. Although he had no doubt hoped to see 
his grandson grow to manhood and become the sole inheri- 
tor, there was now no one to take the part of Gemellus 
against the son of the popular Germanicus and grandson of 
Augustus, Gaius Caligula, who was supported by the Prae- 
torian Prefect, who recommended him to the Senate: 
When he [Gaius Caligula] entered the city, full and abso- 
lute power was at once put into his hands by the unani- 
mous consent of the senate and of the mob, which forced 
its way into the House, and no attention was paid to the 
wish of Tiberius, who in his will had named his other 
grandson, still a boy, joint heir with Caligula. ® 
The Senate set aside the will on the grounds that Tiberius 
had been insane; Gaius Caligula became princeps with sena- 
torial approval. He had held no real office, led no army. 
He adopted Gemellus and proclaimed him Princeps Inven- 


*As one more indication of the atmosphere of poisonous intrigue, it 
developed later that Sejanus had been responsible for the death of Tiberius’ 
son. 


*Suetonius, Gaius Caligula, 14.1. 
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tutis, thereby marking him out as heir, and he made his 
uncle Claudius his colleague in the first consulship—an 
auspicious beginning to the reign. Within the year, he had 
Gemellus liquidated and made his sister heir to his property 
and presumably to the throne too.’° She died in 38. By 
the year 40 Caligula had become a tyrant, showing the 
Senate and the people their helplessness before a despotic 
princeps. This was the end “to which the Principate of 
Augustus, based on a scheme of family succession, had ap- 
parently led.” '' Caligula was murdered. 

When the Senate met to fill the vacancy, some wanted 
the restoration of the Republic; however most of the aris- 
tocracy simply wanted to do away with the Julian house, 
not the principate. While the Senate debated, some Prae- 
torians discovered uncle Claudius in hiding, fearful lest the 
fate of his nephew be his. They dragged him out and hailed 
him as Imperator (General). Although the Senate tried to 
bully him out of accepting, the mob wanted a princeps. 
Germanicus was dead, but his name was still magic; the 
mob reclaimed the Julio-Claudian line. Escorted by the 
Praetorians, to whom he gave a cash gift, Claudius was 
accepted by the Senate. 

In 48, Claudius married his niece, the younger Agrippina, 
daughter of Germanicus and great granddaughter of Augus- 
tus. Unscrupulous and ambitious, particularly for her son 
Nero, Agrippina persuaded Claudius to set aside his own 
son and elevate Nero. “In 51, at the age of thirteen, he 
assumed the toga virilis, and was designated to hold the con- 
sulship in his twentieth year; in the meantime he was to 
hold a proconsular imperium outside the city and to have 
the title Princeps Iuventutis.” !* In 53, Nero married Claud- 
ius’ daughter—a repetition of the Augustan pattern. In the 
fall of 54 Agrippina murdered Claudius to assure her son’s 


0 Tbid., 24.1. 

11M. P. Charlesworth, “Gaius and Claudius,” Cambridge Ancient History, 
X, 665. 

2 Ibid., 667. 
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succession; there is no doubt that Nero was privy to the crime. 
Suetonius described what followed: 


When the death of Claudius was made public, Nero, who 
was seventeen years old, went forth to the watch between 
the sixth and seventh hour . . . . Hailed emperor on the 
steps of the Palace, he was carried in a litter to the 
praetorian camp, and after a brief address to the soldiers 
was taken from there to the House. 8 


Tacitus corroborated the sequence of events: “The decrees 
of the Senate followed the voice of the soldiers.” %* The 
succession of Nero was managed with ease—the third time 
in a row that the choice of the praetorians was confirmed by 
the Senate. 

Without rehearsing the events of his tawdry reign, it is 
sufficient to say that Nero, who moved quickly to get rid 
of Claudius’ son, gave no other consideration to the problem 
of the succession. His reign ended when the Guard pro- 
claimed Galba emperor. Nero, in flight, killed himself. 

In considering the theme of the succession in the Reman 
Empire it is important to recognize the lack of continuity 
in the institution of the principate. There could be no 
heraldic cry: ““The King is dead; long live the King.” There 
was no constitutional provision for a method of selecting 
or electing a new princeps, nor any definition of the powers 
he would have; there was no constitutional way to designate 
a successor because the principate was not a constitutional 
office. But necessity demanded a princeps and custom pro- 
vided a mode of selection. The general manner of indicating 
the chosen heir had been established by Augustus. Usually 
a connection to the Emperor by adoption or marriage was 
the first requisite. This could be followed by the conferring 
of a secondary proconsular imperium; and perhaps, later, 
the tribunician power. These secondary powers did not 
guarantee succession; only the Senate could bestow full 


% Suetonius, Nero, 8. 
“Tacitus, Annals, 12.13. 
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imperium. Moreover, there could be more than one person 
adopted. Gaius and Lucius had been adopted together; also 
Tiberius and Agrippa Posthumus. The principal heirs in 
the Emperor's will had a decided advantage, but neither 
Livia, named heir to one-third of Augustus’ estate, nor 
Gemellus received any part of the power of the principate. 
In the latter case, the will of the emperor was set aside. The 
title of Princeps Iuventutis was used by the Julio-Claudians 
to designate an heir, but here again there might be two 
persons sharing the title as in the case of Gaius and Lucius. 

Augustus had taken great pains to control the succession 
after his death. Perhaps Tiberius was an after-thought com- 
pared to others who pre-deceased Augustus, but he was 
Augustus’ choice at the time of the emperor’s death and as 
such was accepted as his successor. Tiberius, in his turn, 
attempted to choose his heir but complicated the problem 
by selecting co-equal heirs. The conflict was resolved, not 
by Tiberius, but by Caligula, who had his rival murdered. 
At Caligula’s death a new and formidable element came into 
the picture. Caligula’s successor, Claudius, was chosen 
neither by the former ruler nor by the Senate, but by the 
army and the mob. Claudius’ election, despite the fact of 
his membership in the Julian family, was a long step away 
from any growth of hereditary legitimacy in the succession 
to the Roman imperium. And on Claudius’ death, Nero 
went to the military barracks before going to the Senate. 
Power of the sword, the most naked form of power, out- 
ranked Senate approval. Things had moved a long way from 
Augustus’ intention. Acclamation by the legions or the 
praetorian force became the major factor in the final selec- 
tion. 

As with the succession to the throne, so in the matter of 
the powers of the emperor was there a distinction between 
legal theory and practice. The de jure powers of the em- 
peror were based on the tribunician power and proconsular 
imperium, both inheritances from the Republic. Although 
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scholars differ as to which of these privileges was the 
greater, ° they agree that they were the dual base of the 
principate. But however much historians may agree or dis- 
agree, the reality of power seems to be suggested by referring 
again to the situation at the death of Caligula, when the 
Praetorians proclaimed a successor while the Senate debated. 
The de facto power was wielded by the military forces. The 
Senate, if it had a choice in fact, did not exercise one. 
The title imperator came to be a mark of the Emperor 
and later of his heir. In the late Republic a victorious general 
who had been saluted by the soldiers, thereafter used the 
title after his name until the day of the triumph. But in 
38 B.C. Agrippa had refused a triumph and the title, saying 
that the glory belong to Octavian. This set a precedent for 
the salutation of the princeps for the victories of his com- 
manders. With Vespasian this title replaced that of princeps. 
The substitution of imperator, bearing as it did such military 
connotations, for the less aggressive “first citizen” is one sign 
of the future direction of the Roman Empire. A good 
emperor was to be one who could keep the army under 
control; he was also the emperor who provided for the suc- 
cession in a way that would keep the legions from making 
the throne a prize for victorious commanders. The alterna- 
tive to a prearranged order of succession was civil war and 
the demeaning of the imperial office. Plutarch said in his 
life of Galba, “Many dire events, and particularly those 
which befell the Romans after the death of Nero, bear wit- 
ness to this, and show plainly that an empire has nothing 
* Mommsen said that the tribunicia potestas came from the people and 
that the imperium depended on the acclamation of the soldiers. Henry Francis 
Pelham [Essays (Oxford, 1911)] disagrees, saying that the “legitimatizing lex” 
contained the imperium. He rejects Momuinsen’s thesis that “ ‘acclamation’ 
had been erected into a constitutional act of investiture.” Mason Hammond, 
who deals with the theory and practice of the principate, says that “although 
in practice the Senate followed the dictates of the army, in theory it had, 
whenever an Emperor died, not only the choice of his successor but even the 


decision whether there should continue to be an Emperor at all.” [The 
Augustan Principate (Cambridge, 1933), 28.] 
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more fearful to show than a military force given over to 
untrained and unreasoning impulses.” 1° 

It was in Gaul that Galba had been hailed as the 
“champion of the human race,” thereby divulging the secret 
of empire “that emperors could be made elsewhere than at 
Rome.” !7 When he learned that Nero was dead, he assumed 
the title Caesar and returned to Rome. He bore no family 
ties to the house of Augustus. He was not universally ac- 
cepted. —The German legions were dissatisfied with the new 
emperor, preferring their own general; the leaders in Africa 
refused to recognize him. The Praetorian Prefect, believing 
himself inadequately rewarded for his part in raising Galba 
to the principate, tried to foment a revolt in Rome. When 
news of his unpopularity reached the Rhine legions, they 
refused to renew the oath of allegiance in 69. In the mean- 
time, the childless Galba had appointed a successor —an 
inexperienced youth acceptable to the Senate, but not to 
the army. Galba’s procedure is an interesting one in light 
of the situation in Rome: “Calling him son, he led him to 
the praetorian camp and adopted him before the assembled 
soldiers.” '* This new son was heir-apparent for five days. 
Otho, former governor of Lusitania and first of the com- 
manders to accept Galba, had expected to be named. Un- 
willing to see his services thus unacknowledged, he busied 
himself giving gifts and currying the favor of the army. 
As Plutarch noted, the army had made Galba, and when he 
failed to fulfill its hopes, it unmade him.'® 

Otho had ruled Rome only three months when Vitellius 
was proclaimed emperor by the Rhine legions and invaded 
Italy. Like his predecessors of the sword, Vitellius also 
alienated part of the army, and it soon became apparent 
that at least half of the soldiers would support any likely 
claimant. “In a distant part of the world fortune was now 


Plutarch, Galba, 1.3. 
" Tacitus, History, 1.4. 
*% Suetonius, Galba, 17. 
® Plutarch, Galba, 23. 
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preparing the origin and rise of a new dynasty.”*° Titus 
Vespasian came forward to claim the imperial standard. 

Vespasian was hailed emperor by his own legions and 
fairly quickly by other soldiers throughout the empire. Al- 
though Vitellius was killed by the Roman mob in December 
69, Vespasian did not arrive in Rome until the following 
summer. Not only could an emperor be made outside Rome, 
he could rule in the tense, early months of his reign without 
being in the capital. Vespasian enjoyed a peaceful ten year 
reign—the Year of the Four Emperors had made a deep im- 
pression on the Roman mind. When Vespasian’s younger 
son died in 96, the soldiers were content to allow the Senate 
to choose a successor for the childless emperor in order to 
avoid a repetition of the civil wars. 

Tacitus has noted that, “At Rome the Senate, delighted 
and full of confident hope, decreed to Vespasian all the 
honours customarily bestowed on the Emperors.”*! These 
were stated in the lex de imperio Vespasiani, a fragment 
discovered during the Middle Ages. A tablet, consisting of 
eight paragraphs and a sanction which formally declared the 
superiority of this law above any other, it gave Vespasian 
the power to make treaties and almost certainly bestowed 
the supreme power of war and peace.** It defined Vespasian’s 
relationship with the Senate and candidates for office, re- 
leased the emperor from liability before the law, and ratified 
Vespasian’s acts in the period between the acclamation of 
the troops and the passage of the lex, again giving credence 
to the right of nomination by the army. 

There is no question that Vespasian was a usurping 
prince —he freely admitted this by dating his accession from 
the salutation of his troops rather than from the ratification 
of his position by the Senate. But he did act deferentially 
toward the senators. In addition, Suetonius reported the 


™ Tacitus, History, 2.1. 

" Tbid., 4.3. 

™Fred B. R. Hellems, Lex de Imperio Vespasiani (Chicago, 1902); “The 
Lex de Imperio Vespasiani,” Journal of Philology, XXVIII (1903), 122-130. 
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existence of a letter, probably spurious, from Otho to Ves- 
pasian, urging him to “come to the aid of his country.’ 
The existence of such a letter strengthens the belief that 
Vespasian wanted to make every attempt to found his reign 
on more than arms. He did not, as Septimus Severus was 
to do in the third century, present the people with a fictional 
adoption, but he did preserve the form of constitutionalism 
with decent reverence. 

In light of knowledge of the character of the principate, 
the lex de imperio did not transmit power; rather it defined 
imperial privilege. Although Vespasian would certainly have 
exercised the powers listed in the lex, the existence of a law 
made his position more legitimate. Whether or not this lex 
was peculiar to Vespasian, it marked a new stage in the 
empire. With the lex de imperio the pattern was established 
for the freedom of the emperor: the principate was no longer 
personal; it was institutional. 

But simply making the office constitutional is not enough 
to insure its continuity. Vespasian understood that to avert 
a return to civil strife, his successor had to be plainly desig- 
nated; and almost before he himself was emperor, he had 
marked out his sons as his heirs. Although Titus was indi- 
cated heir apparent, both sons were kept constantly before 
the public. Titus held seven consulships; Domitian, fewer. 
Coins displayed both as Princips Iuventutis and both were 
called Caesar—a term which thereafter identified the heir. 
In 71 Titus was given the proconsular imperium, and from 
that year on he shared the tribunician power with his father: 


He never ceased to act as the emperor’s partner and even 
as his protector. He took part in his father’s triumph and 
was censor with him .. . . He took upon himself the dis- 
charge of almost all duties, personally dictated letters and 
wrote edicts in his father’s name.’’ 24 


A year earlier, after the fall of Jerusalem, Titus had been 


*8 Suetonius, The Deified Vespasian, 6.4. 
Suetonius, The Deified Titus, 6. 
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called imperator. Although he was not named Augustus 
until after Vespasian died and therefore did not share the 
place of first citizen of the Empire, he was certainly the 
second. 

The point of all this was stability. Acquiescing in the 
Augustan precedent of proclaiming two possible heirs, 
Vespasian had advanced both sons. He died in June of 79 
and Titus became princeps on the same day. Domitian was 
already known to be the new heir, just as Germanicus had 
been the acknowledged heir when Tiberius achieved imperial 
power. Titus’ short reign ended in September of 81; Domi- 
tian was immediately hailed imperator by the Praetorians. 
Childless, Domitian made the children of his cousin the 
heirs to the throne. He was an unpopular princeps, often 
a tyrant in the model of Nero, and his end was the same.”® 
The Praetorians did not react to the vacancy as they had in 
68, however. In September of 96 Nerva was declared princeps 
and the hereditary principle of succession was abandoned. 
The achievement of the Flavian dynasty was the restoration 
of confidence in Rome, and the securing of the succession 
helped to fulfill that restoration. 

Now, however, a new, or perhaps an old, method of 
selection would serve the principate for a century to come. 
The attempts to establish hereditary dynasties had played 
themselves out in Nero and Domitian, and it was to the 
old Republican principle of the “best man” that Rome 
turned. What followed Nerva was the great sequence of 
Trajan, Hadrian, Pius, and Marcus Aurelius. 

Nerva was about sixty-five at his accession. Having no 
sons, he adopted M. Ulpius Traianus, who had the loyalty 
of the legions and could quiet the Praetorians. Nerva an- 
nounced the adoption to the people from the Capitol steps, 
and retaining a designation used by Vespasian, he called 
Trajan Caesar. In January of 98 Nerva died and Trajan 
succeeded. Continuity was so sure that Trajan, on the 


* Suetonius, Domitian, 14.1. 
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frontier at the time, did not come to Rome until 99. 

Happily for Rome, Trajan was also childless. However, 
at the end of his life, he still had not given the traditional 
honors to his nephew Hadrian. Trajan fell ill at the front 
and died on the way to Rome. Hadrian, left behind, was 
hailed imperator by the Syrian army, and the story reached 
Rome that Trajan had adopted his nephew on his deathbed. 
While the story was disputed by some, there is no doubt 
of Trajan’s intent—certainly he made no other provision for 
the succession. Hadrian maintained its truth for it legalized 
his reign. 

Hadrian’s provision for the succession is a confused story 
and is tied in with his presumed sickness (or madness). In 
136 he gathered his friends about him and had them name 
the ten best possibilities. He did not select any of them, nor 
anyone from his own family. Instead, he chose one of the 
consuls for the year, L. C. Commodus, a man whose nomina- 
tion was apparently meant to be a filler for the fifteen year 
old M. Annius Verus. However, he was called Caesar and 
given a proconsular imperium. After his death in 138— 
which so angered Hadrian that he forbade mourning— 
Hadrian summoned the leaders of the Senate and announced 
he would adopt Antoninius, his friend and a member of his 
council and the uncle of Annius Verus. Several weeks later, 
Antoninius adopted Verus and the son of the dead Com- 
modus. 

From the time of his legal adoption, Antoninius Pius was 
co-regent. Succeeding at the age of fifty-two— presumably 
only to keep the place warm for Marcus Aurelius—he ruled 
for twenty-three years. In 146 Marcus was given the tribuni- 
cian power and a proconsular imperium within the city and 
became Pius’ colleague. In addition the younger Verus was 
advanced, and he and Marcus twice served as consuls to- 
gether. When Pius died, the transition to the reign of 
Marcus Aurelius was a smooth one. Taking the name 
Augustus for himself, he asked that Verus be given the 
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tribunicia potestas and be named Augustus as well. This was 
the first time that someone other than the Emperor was 
called Augustus, and for more than eight years, until the 
death of Verus, Rome was ruled by two Augusti of equal 
power. 

With the death of Verus, Marcus, who should have known 
better, fell victim to the same disease that had infected the 
first princeps and gave precedence to the dynastic principle. 
He advanced his small son Commodus. Succeeding at nine- 
teen, Commodus proved a complete profligate; in 192 he 
was strangled in his bath. Another method of ensuring suc- 
cession had ended. The method practiced by Nerva and 
his successors had included two steps: adoption, which had 
validity only for the adopted and did not imply a promise 
of favor to his posterity, and— more important — the bestowal 
of the title Caesar. Pius, for example, had adopted both 
Marcus and Verus, but when he became princeps in 138, he 
made only Marcus a Caesar. The heir had to have the im- 
perium and the tribunician power—this was part of the 
Augustan form still carried out by all his successors. While 
the system could lead to dispute at the time of transition, 
the prophylaxis was the prestige of the man who was princeps 
and the merit of the adopted. 

The civil wars following the assassination of Commodus 
were a prelude to a century of conflict and internal dispute 
whose principal cause was the question of succession. There 
was a short reprieve early in the struggles with the accession 
of Septimus Severus and the attempt to found a new dynasty. 
Early in his reign Septimus Severus announced his adoption 
into the house of Marcus Aurelius and added to this by 
having his army give his “brother” Commodus godhead, 
thereby making himself heir to a deified emperor. All of 
his dynastic moves were made through the agency of the 
army (indeed with Severus the state became a militarized 
structure) and then, to add a further legality, the measures 
were ratified by the Senate. 
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Septimus Severus died in 211 and Diocletian took the 
throne in 284 In that seventy-three year interval there were 
twenty-five emperors. More than one Roman must have 
lived his days through believing that anarchy was the natural 
condition of life. The long crisis is important only in as 
far as the Diocletian solution has bearing on the succession. 
The period of the military anarchy seemed to teach the 
lesson that a large army could not be trusted to the hands 
of a subordinate. Diocletian’s answer to the problem was 
to create a well-coordinated plural executive. Any military 
force that might potentially be a source of strength for a 
usurper would now be put under the command of one of 
two Augusti and two Caesars who made up the Tetrarchy. 
Augustus had created the co-regency; Vespasian had created 
the office of Caesar. It remained now for Diocletian to 
combine the co-regency and the Caesarship and make the 
whole an administrative and dynastic tool. Diocletian dom- 
inated the magistracy by the retention of the right of legis- 
lation for the Empire and the right of decision in the matter 
of the succession. He had no male heirs and the principle 
of the best man as exercised in the period of the Five Good 
Emperors was again the rule. 

The Tetrarchy did not long survive its creator’s abdica- 
tion in 305. There was a resumption of the attempt to form 
a dynasty, though the division of responsibility remained. 
There was conflict and actual war among the Augusti and 
Caesars, but ultimately imperial unity was restored —in the 
new, Christian, Rome of Constantinople. 

There was, in the Roman Empire, no principate without 
the princeps. When Augustus died, the office remained 
vacant for four weeks until Tiberius accepted the offer of 
power from the Senate. The interregnum which followed 
the death of an emperor illuminated a fundamental weakness 
in the structure of empire. In theory, at least in the early 
Empire, the Senate could decide whether it wanted a 
princeps at all. Even when the fiction of the restoration of 
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the Republic was abandoned, there was no clear pattern of 
recognizing the new ruler, no explicit statement of the source 
of his authority. When the army had the upper hand, the 
imperium was apparently bestowed in fact at the time of 
the military acclamation. When the army was kept in its 
place, the older tradition of senatorial conferment in the 
name of the people was used. Only at certain particularly 
happy moments in imperial history—the time of the Five 
Good Emperors for example—was there knowledge that 
when the princeps died, the man marked out as his successor 
would indeed achieve the throne. At a time when the im- 
perial dignity was at its lowest, the Praetorian Guard was 
able to auction off the throne to the highest bidder. 

There was certainly a tradition of legitimacy in the 
Roman Empire. The people preferred Claudius because he 
was a descendant of the deified Augustus. Hadrian insisted 
that the story of his adoption was true; and the pronounce- 
ment by Septimus Severus that he was adopted into the 
Antonine house indicates that even as late as the third cen- 
tury, the Romans preferred a legitimate ruler. But this 
preference was not strong enough to cushion Rome against 
a discreditable Emperor. The sense of tradition and custom 
which prompted Englishmen in the sixteenth century to 
accept and sustain Mary Tudor was no effective part of 
the Roman succession. 

It is difficult to generalize on the problem of the succes- 
sion in Rome except to say that it was not solved. The 
hereditary principle was defeated by the weakness of the 
descendants of even good emporers. The adoption process 
apparently worked only so long as there were childless em- 
perors. Even a philosopher thought the best of his son 
and preferred him over the best of the Romans. The election 
of a new emperor at the death of the old might have worked 
if there had been some way of deciding who would elect 
him and of rousing the loyalties of all the people to the 
office rather than the man. Very seldom was there enough 
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regard for or loyalty to the office itself to enable the state /— 
to tolerate the reign of a bad emperor without resort to | 
violence. Perhaps it was the gods alone that gave Rome 
the way to achieve a succession at least some of the time. 
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Papers of Benjamin Franklin. Edited by Leonard W. Labaree and Whitfield 
J. Bell Jr. [Vols. I, II, I11.] (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1959-1960. 
$7.50 per volume.) 


The first three volumes of the Franklin Papers bring us to the year 1750. 
Benjamin Franklin is forty-four years old. He has left his brother's printing 
shop in Boston and has made his “Way to Wealth” as a printer in Phila- 
delphia. Already he has worked under Keimer, made a trip to England to 

rfect his skill under Palmer, returned to establish his own press, and 
finally has taken into its active management a young partner, David Hall. 
He is publishing a newspaper which has become a major influence in the 
Colonies, and briefly he had issued a magazine. He has written a series of 
best-selling almanacs and made “Poor Richard” a household word. His 
active career as a printer, stationer, bookseller, and newspaper publisher is 
all but over. 

During this time he has written —in addition to scores of wide-ranging, 
witty, trenchant, influential, topical, personal, (and let us admit it) some- 
times wordy essays and articles—a philosophical treatise which he sup- 
pressed as sophomoric, an economic tract, a description of a stove, a few 
theological pamphlets and an important political one, and a plan for the 
education of youth. The still barely middle-aged man has already to his 
credit the founding of an adult discussion group, a subscription library, a 
volunteer fire company, a learned society, a militia company, and in institu- 
tion of higher learning. In time taken from his main business as a printer, 
he has served as a librarian, a postmaster, the clerk of a legislative assembly, 
a grand juryman, and a soldier. Although he himself looked forward to a 
quiet, meditative future, his career as a public figure was just beginning. 

“When I discovered myself, as above mentioned, from private business,” 
Franklin wrote in his autobiography, “I flatter’d myself that by the sufficient 
tho’ moderate fortune I had acquir’d, I had secured leisure during the rest 
of my life for philosophical studies and amusements.” The philosophical 
studies, notably those on electricity, had been begun. With the appearance 
in book form of his letters to Collinson on his experiments and observations 
in 1751, Franklin was catapulted to international fame. The career of 
Franklin up to 1750 is the story of a growing frog in a little pond. 

This story in its basic structure is not new. The bold outlines and many 
of the details were well-known before the publications of the Papers. Yet, 
never have the many facets of Franklin’s personality and accomplishment 
shone so clearly, so brightly. With the patient skill of expert diamond 
cutters, the editors have taken the uncut stones of Franklin's writing, which 
they found in recognized mines and scattered elsewhere, and chipping away 
irregularities with critical acumen and polishing with illuminating notes 
have created hard, lasting and brilliant gems. 

Perhaps, a word should be said of the long-term benefits of such a 
laborious compilation and exposition of texts. Franklin is part of the 
American heritage, hence a definitive edition of his writings is in one sense 
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a monument more lasting than marble. But it is more importantly the basis 
for future biographies, histories, and monographic studies. Carl Van Doren’s 
1938 life of Franklin, which received a Pulitzer Prize, is accepted as the 
standard biography of Franklin. Yet, a glance at the author's bibliographical 
notes show that essentially his work rests on two main supports: Franklin's 
autobiography and Smyth’s edition of his writings. This is part of a regular 
progression in the process of the dissemination of knowledge. The com- 
presser and synthesizer, such as Van Doren, uses basic printed texts buttressed 
with monographs. A more general study, such as the Bridenbaughs’ Rebel 
and Gentlemen, uses Van Doren. A college text on American history uses 
Van Doren, Bridenbaugh, and other similar works. A school text or a 
popular history is based on a number of general compendiums. Jn such a 
way the biographical knowledge, which eventually passes into minds from 
the highest to the lowest level of scholarship, is from its origin dependent 
on the definitive edition of the subject’s writings. 

To see what Messrs. Labaree and Bell have made available in so orderly 
a fashion let us take at random the year 1745 and see how the text of 
Franklin has developed. Sparks in 1836-1840 printed four letters under this 
date: those to Cadwallader Colden of August 15 and November 28, to James 
Read of August 17, and to John Franklin without date. Bigelow in 1887- 
1888 printed thirteen items: Spark’s four, an additional undated letter to 
Colden, four to William Strahan of April 14, April 14 (bis), December 11, 
and December 22, and four essays. In his 1905 edition Bigelow printed 
another Strahan letter of February 12, 1744 (it was really 1744/5). Smyth 
in 1905-1907 added to Bigelow’s texts the Preface to Poor Richard, 1746; 
subtracted “The Drinkers Dictionary” and “A Casuistry” because they had 
been “ascribed to Franklin on insufficient evidence, and are at any rate dull 
and trivial”; placed “The Speech of Polly Baker” and “On Scandal” under 
their proper dates of 1747 and 1732 respectively; and inexplicably did not 
print the undated letter to Colden or the two April letters to Strahan. 

The new edition prints twenty-four pieces under the year 1745. The 
essays, all now restored to the canon after a careful analysis of style and 
matter, are printed within the years in which they appeared in the Gazette. 
(It is an amusing commentary on times past and present to note that for the 
first time since Franklin's day his ellipsis, M--n--ds, in the Alice Addertongue 
essay on scandal, is printed). The undated letter to Colden, printed by 
Bigelow, the editors assign to the year 1746. In accordance with the plan 
of their work, they print the Poor Richard, 1745, in that year. To nine 1745 
letters which had appeared in Bigelow they add new ones, to Strahan of 
November 7 and November 16 and to James Alexander of August 15. Their 
major new inclusions within the covers of a collected edition are the 
Presentment of the Philadelphia Grand Jury, Notes on Assembly Debates, 
Reports of Viewers of a Road in the Northern Liberties, Agreement about 
the Road, Old Mistresses Apologue, The Antediluvians Were All Very Sober, 
and Extracts from the Gazette. Then maintaining the belief that it is 
frustrating to listen to only one side of a conversation and much more 
informative to tap the wire, they print letters from John Mitchell of [March ?] 
and September 12, a Deed from John and Elizabeth Croker, and a Lease from 
Robert Grace. 

Bulk of itself cannot command the new redaction to us. What have 
we learned about Franklin that we did not know before? A few details 
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concerning his High Street properties are given us in the deed and lease. 
The new letters to Strahan let us know that Franklin was in New York at 
the beginning of November, that his partner Hall had contemplated a trip 
to the West Indies (to see about setting up printing shops there?), and that 
he was constantly concerned with his bookselling business. The letter to 
Alexander is rather more important for it provides us with some information 
about the problems of getting engraving executed in colonial America. The 
Old Mistresses Apologue and the drinking song were known to and used 
by Van Doren, although they had not before been conveniently available. 
it is, however, the addition to the Franklin canon of public documents in 
this and other years which enhances the accepted picture of Franklin's life. 
We see him engrossed in a variety of matters, giving attention to the 
details of civic life as well as its major crisis, doing as Poor Richard preached. 
And the two letters from Mitchell form part of the continium of an early 
history, showing interest in yellow fever on Franklin’s part which fifty years 
later flowed into the work of Benjamin Rush on the same subject. 

These are but a taste. The year 1745 was chosen at random, and it is 
the cumulative additions of all the years which make the work so impressive. 
However, not only was new material added, but old material was corrected. 
In the letter of February 14, Smyth’s “Wiggate” is corrected to “Wygate”; 
in that of April 14, Bigelow’s “Constitution” is corrected to “const[ruin]g”; 
in that of December 22 Smyth’s “Pyrotechny Assorted” to “Pyrotechny assert- 
ed”; and much more of the same. Scrupulous care in reproducing spelling, 
punctuation and capitalization (according to ground rules carefully developed) 
may strike the layman as a mark of pedantry. To the scholar it is a hallmark, 
a guarantee of textual authenticity. Occasionally, it is making sense where 
earlier editors had printed nonsense, particularly in the transcription of 
proper names. In the case of Franklin, moreover, the form and manner were 
something personal; they were his own feeling about the appearance and em- 
phasis of a thought in writing. How dull some printed transcriptions of 
Franklin’s writing look in their uniformity compared to the flavor and color 
which the capitals give to the new text! 

And, ah! the notes. They are in the best scholarly tradition of today, 
copious without being overwhelming, succinct if brevity suffices, more fully 
informative when the additional information adds content and understanding. 
(We prefer their position at the foot of the page to the double-column place- 
ment at the end of each piece as in the Jefferson Papers). Footnotes may 
be lumped with eggheads as objects of scorn by anti-intellectuals, but for 
the scholar and the intelligent reader they are a labor-saving device com- 
parable to an automobile. How quickly are we told what it is pertinent to 
know, and how deftly are we led on to other more detailed studies! It is 
all too frequently forgotten that footnotes are not solely thanks courteous 
for help, but signposts to guide a future researcher on his way. Are you 
interested in the history of yellow fever in America? Start with the footnotes 
to the two letters from Mitchell and work your way back. Are you interested 
in what books were available to Franklin, as I am? Read the footnotes and 
you can compile a list. 

It cannot be said that when the final volume of the American Philosophical 
Society—Yale University edition will have been printed, we shall know all 
about Franklin. New letters, new papers will continue to come to the sur- 
face. New interpretations and new light on subsidiary figures will make 
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obsolete some of the narrative and explanation. But, future editors and 
future historians will lean more heavily on the work of Messrs. Labaree and 
Bell than they and scholars in the past could lean on the work which 
preceded them. The Papers of Benjamin Franklin is not only “a national 
work” but an exemplary achievement of editorial scholarship, handsomely 
if not imaginatively printed, in handy size, and created in format and content 
to last. 


Library Company of Philadelphia Epwin WOLF, 2nd 


The Athenian Year. By Benjamin D. Meritt. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press. 1961. Pp. x, 262. Plates. $6.00) 


Strepsiades, counting backwards to the “hateful Old-and-New Day” at the 
end of the month, when his debts will fall due, is a familiar figure. But 
Professor Meritt shows that arbitrary modern emendation of the scholia on 
Aristophanes has confused our understanding of this passage. His book is 
written to challenge the opinion that the Athenians fixed the end of the 
month by actual observation of the moon and to re-examine the numbering 
of the days of “hollow” (29-day) lunar months and the distribution of the 
year between the “prytanies” of the tribes. The Athenian year was divided 
into twelve lunar months of twenty nine or thirty days, with an extra month 
intercalated approximately one year in three in order to make the calendar 
correspond to the seasons. The annual variations were irregular, and the 
nineteen-year intercalary cycle devised by Meton was not always strictly fol- 
lowed. Yet when Attic dates are given by the ancient sources, it is sometimes 
possible to recover their approximate modern equivalents because the year 
was divided into “prytanies” of nearly equal length — one to each tribe —as 
well as into months. Dates are often recorded by both the “conciliar” and 
the “lunar” or “festival” calendar, and so we have equations of the form: 
Archonship of Pythodelus (336/5 B.C.) Mounichion 14=Prytany IX2 (the 
second day of the ninth prytany, either the three hundred and ninth or the 
three hundred and tenth since the beginning of the year). Since this year 
is one of a cycle in which the nature of each year (“ordinary” or “intercalary”) 
is known, the number of days since the summer solstice with which the cycle 
opened, and therefore the Julian date, can be calculated. 

The evidence for these equations is nearly all epigraphic and very frag- 
mentary. It is largely thanks to Professor Meritt that anything at all has 
been made of the battered scraps of stone whose present state is illustrated 
by the pictures in this book. The reader may at first feel incredulous when 
he sees how many names and numbers are to be found only in the modern 
restoration, but as he persists he will be won over by the patience with 
which the different possibilities are examined and the honesty with which 
unresolved doubts are admitted. His admiration for the learning which can 
command such a mass of evidence — literary, epigraphic, astronomical, and 
numismatic — will steadily increase. 

But the doubts remain. The author conludes that “many problems about 
the calendar remain unsolved,” and his book consists of a detailed and often 
difficult examination of some of these questions, not a general picture of the 
whole subject for the ordinary reader, who would perhaps have liked to 
hear more about the date of the Battle of Marathon, even if it is not strictly 
a problem of the calendar. It is disappointing to find Professor Meritt so 
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often opposed to Pritchett and Neugebauer’s Calendars of Athens; the subject 
of this series of Sather Lectures was no doubt chosen with an eye to 
discussions between the author and Professor Pritchett, and while not pre- 
suming to judge between those great ones, I hope that new evidence may 
some day allow them to reach agreement. 


University of California, Berkeley. J. K. Anderson 


Roman Political Ideas and Practice. By Frank E. Adcock. [Jerome Lecture, 
Sixth Series] (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1959. Pp. 120. 
$3.75. 

This volume contains the final version of six lectures delivered on the 
Jerome Foundation first at the University of Michigan and then at the 
American Academy in Rome by Sir Frank Adcock whose work in ancient 
history has been noted for insight and learning. He is best known for his 
work as one of the editors of the twelve volumes of the Cambridge Ancient 
History and as a contributor to that monumental work. 

The broad topic chosen by the Jerome lecturer is stated succinctly in 
his first sentence: “This book will attempt to make Roman political ideas 
and practice throw some light on each other down to the time when the 
Principate that had succeeded to the Republic, as the Republic had succeeded 
to the Monarchy, was by way of reverting to undisguised and uninhibited 
autocracy, under which politics really ceased to exist.” 

Each lecture covers a period in this development: “Early Rome” (to the 
expulsion of the kings), “The Growth of the Republic” (to the interval 
between the first two Punic Wars), “The Authority of the Senate” (to the 
Gracchi), “The Age of Revolution” (to Antony’s defeat at Actium), “Augustus 
Princeps,” “The Development of the Principate” (to the accession of Severus). 
Ten pages of notes give a small but well-chosen selection of ancient and 
modern references. Six pages of index hardly seem necessary in so brief 
an essay. 

These lectures include some narrative portions which are essential in 
binding together the series of problems involved and in setting the background 
for these problems. Obviously such problems involve serious cruces in the 
assessment of historical tradition, especially in the first two lectures, and in 
adjudication of motive, especially in the fourth and fifth lectures. The range 
of historical investigation over the myriad problems of almost a millenium 
of Roman history is almost limitless, and of a consequence it is fascinating 
to see how a notable scholar conversant with this unending speculation will 
succeed in his attempt to “make clear not only what happened but how it 
happened.” In his discussion he assumed a knowledge on the part of his 
audience of names and events. However he succeeds in producing a result 
which should be stimulating to historians in other fields though they, to be 
sure, will miss many of the nuances. Sir Frank did not hesitate to inject 
his own conclusions, for which the historian of Rome will be grateful even 
when in disagreement. 

A few striking ideas might be noted as samples from a rich profusion. 
On the aristocratic principle: ““To suppose that a man who had led armies 
or guided the counsels of the community with courage and wisdom was not 
superior to a man who had done neither would have seemed to a Roman 
weak-minded credulity.” “There was the possibility, just before the Hanni- 
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balic War, of Rome becoming a democracy.” “One veteran legion encamped 
upon the Janiculum, ever ready to march in and clear the streets at the 
first sign of disorder, would have spared the Republic many troubles. A 
government that can enforce law and order must be a very bad government 
not to be better than a government that can not.” “His (Augustus’) clemency 
was now real, if perforce limited to those of his opponents he had brought 
himself to spare.” “The famous doctrine that the Principate was a dyarchv 
of princeps and Senate goes beyond the evidence.” 

I suggested above that amid so many ideas there would inevitably be 
disagreement. I feel that dignitas of the nobles was more oppressive and that 
libertas of the common people was more restricted than is here assumed. 
The author's comments on the stability of the early Roman state are too 
optimistic and reflect too much the aristocratic tradition preserved in many 
ancient authors but most cogently stated by Sallust in his contrast of the 
ills of modern times as contrasted with earlier stability. I would take a 
further look at phases of this problem. Livy with at least approximate 
accuracy assigns the abolition of enslavement for debt to 326 B.C. However 
who would guess from Sir Frank's narrative in the first two lectures that 
so embittering a problem existed? He argues that much of the “Struggle of 
the orders” is political romance in Livy and Dionysius of Halicarnassus read 
back into an earler period from the political struggles of the age of revo- 
lution. This may well be true for specific details, especially on the political 
scene, but I cannot believe that the problems of economic injustice and 
frequent loss of personal freedom could have obtained without arousing 
violent passions which spilled over into the political scene. The sentence, 
“For au fond the Romans like to be governed by an aristocracy” is neither 
psychologically true nor politically probable. Re-reading the Livian narrative 
which tells of the agitation for the Law of the Twelve Tables convinces me 
that the author's solution is too sweeping. There simply must have been 
dissident elements, even though inarticulate. 

In a few places the author preserves too much of the oral version of the 
lectures — some sentences which lighten the public presentation are an inter- 
ruption to the reader. A note must be added on the price of the volume 
which is excessive in these days of paperbacks for a book which contains only 
about sixty per cent of the words in the author's three chapters on the years 
55-44 in Cambridge Ancient History. 1 recommend to the readers of this 
review that they use the copies in their school libraries. 


University of Pennsylvania William C. McDermott 


Sir Thomas Flyot: Tudor Humanist. By Stanford E. Lehmberg. (Austin, 
University of Texas Press, 1960. Pp. 218. $4.75.) 


A new book on Sir Thomas Elyot is bound to raise hopes for a brighter 
light on this ordinary, yet attractive, figure who has been so queerly 
neglected by biographers. Students have had to depend largely on H.HS 
Croft's life, which forms the preface to his edition of the Governour of 1880. 
In his own preface to his volume on the Tudor’s humanist, Stanford Lehm- 
berg justly points to the shortcomings which frustrate readers of Croft. 
Professor Lehmberg set his course for a full-scale biography, but he does 
not reach the goal either nor can it be done in less than 200 pages. In 
fact, although the reader is delighted to feel the cool touch of an occasional 
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critical breeze, Professor Lehmberg hardly goes beyond Croft in placing 
Elyot in his time and orienting him, and us, by the points of the cultural 
compass of the sixteenth century. 

It is disappointing to find nothing more than an external chronicle of 
Elyot’s life and works. We learn the vital facts: the man’s whereabouts and 
the contents of his books; we gain confidence in the author's judicious use 
of the sparse source material; we feel complimented by the professional tone 
of the book. But we do not participate in the evocation of a real person. 
Despite the copious use of quotations, Elyot is allowed to remain a shadowy 
figure. The author neither shows him as a working member of the humanist 
community nor brings him close enough for an inside view of that strong 
ambition which seemed to drive him, unfulfilled, most of his life. Nor 
does he give us anything beyond a summary of the scanty evidence in 
description of Elyot’s response to the Reformation and the break with Rome. 
Elyot’s political principles remain unprobed, and that opportunism, which 
sat so strangely on one so free with moral advise to others, and which, 
hard as he tried, failed to raise him very high in the service of his “mooste 
noble, moste puissaunt, and moste vertuouse prynce.” Elyot’s language 
certainly deserves comment in a work of this scope, and so does the wide- 
spread influence of his Governour, but neither of these is adequately discussed. 

What we do get is at least enough to affirm what we already know. 
Brief examinations of Elyot’s association with More’s circle, of his undis- 
tinguished brush with international diplomacy, of the sources of his various 
works, and of the contents of his books reveal an outline image of the 
humanist popularizer and would-be reformer clearly enough. Elyot cultivated 
his plot in the humanists’ garden of philolegy and moral philosophy with 
industry and care. He found his knowledge and interpretations of politics, 
education, Platonic philosophy readily at hand, and he never hesitated to 
adopt. In saying what everyone else was saying too, but saying it in the 
forthright and pithy diction of the vernacular, he conveyed ideas and 
learning and style to his countrymen. He is most often praised for his 
Governour, but his significant works were, no doubt, the translations from 
the Greek and his Latin-English Dictionary of 1538 and 1542 which, as 
Professor Lehmberg rightly says, was an achievement of fundamental im- 
portance, 

The University of Texas Press deserves a special citation for the handsome 
appearance of this book. There are interesting plates, and the printing is a 
sheer joy to the eyes. A list of editions of Elyot’s works and a bibliography 
complete the work. 


Indiana University Gerald Strauss 


The Protestant Mind of the English Reformation, 1570-1640. By Charles H. 
George and Katherine George. (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1961. Pp. x, 452. $8.50.) 


The title of this work carries its own thesis: the existence of a com- 
prehensive and dominant point of view throughout the English Church 
from the time of Thomas Cartwright to the time of Archbishop Laud. The 
material upon which the thesis is based is the vast body of sermons of 
the period, supplemented by formal works such as Hooker’s Laws and formal 
statements of belief like the Lambeth Articles. It is thus completely clerical 
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in source, the lay point of view playing no part in it. Furthermore, by 
definition, both Roman Catholic and separatist literature is excluded. Within 
these limits and with the qualified exception of Cartwright, Travers and the 
presbyterians at the beginning of the period, and the extreme Laudians, 
Montague and Cosin, at its conclusion, the authors demonstrate the existence 
of a remarkably wide area of agreement on basic issues between men who 
are generally considered far apart: William Perkins and Launcelot Andrewes, 
or perhaps more surprisingly, Edward Dering and Richard Hooker. As the 
authors point out, because most students of the period have inevitably 
tended to view these men in the light of the great division that came about 
after 1640, they have magnified the differences and generally ignored the 
areas of agreement. The balance is here redressed. It is only fair to 
point out, however, that some of the clerics quoted would probably have 
been as surprised as the modern reader at the extent of the areas of agree- 
ment demonstrated. They themselves were generally inclined to stress their 
points of disagreement. 

Some objections will doubtless be voiced concerning the author's choice 
of terms; however, in any work of this sort the use of certain key terms is 
unavoidable. We can only ask that an author define them clearly and use 
them consistently. This the Georges do. The term “Protestant,” which so 
many Anglicans find objectionable, is used in its broadest sense to include 
all who broke with the medieval Church at the time of the Reformation. 
Roman Catholics may object to the unqualified equation of ‘Roman 
Catholic” teaching with the views of Aquinas. It is the authors’ contention 
that no better standard is available against which to measure the Protestant- 
ism of an Andrewes or a Laud. The authors’ insistence on the use of “so- 
called ‘puritan’,” throughout the book is perhaps open to most justifiable 
criticism. Their view is that the term “puritan” was used during the 
period only in a pejorative sense, comparable to “popish.” But common 
usage since then has given to “Puritan” a non-pejorative sense quite different 
from “popish.” Furthermore, some word other than “radical” is needed to 
oppose to “conservative Anglican.” Indeed, the authors themselves are 
trapped by the problem and in later sections of the book occasionally lapse 
into the use of the term in a wholly non-pejorative sense. 


On every aspect of English Protestantism the Georges have valuable and 
suggestive contributions to make. Their rejection of the Weber thesis is 
thorough and convincing. ‘They demonstrate the uniformly conservative and 
anti-democratic viewpoint of English churchmen, Thomas Travers as well as 
William Laud. Their consideration of the attitude of the churchmen to 
English nationalism, to marriage and the family, and to servitude and slavery 
is as thorough and comprehensive as their analysis of the basic theological 
problems of faith and predestination. No student of the period, in fact no 
student of the history of ideas or of the modern church, however much he 
may disagree at times with the conclusions of the authors, can afford to ignore 
the conclusions and the evidence presented. The Georges have organized 
an extremely difficult subject magnificently. And they write in a style 
which does not often grace the histories of religion or the histories of ideas. 


Denison University W. M. Southgate 
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London and the Outbreak of the Puritan Revolution: City Government and 
National Politics, 1625-43. By Valerie Pearl. (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1961. 42s.) 


Two decades ago J. H. Hexter, in his Reign of King Pym, commented 
on the difficulty of examining the Long Parliament without a reputable and 
thorough study of London during the years preceding the outbreak of the 
English Civil War. Mrs. Pearl's study, based primarily on the manuscript 
records of the City itself, goes a good way toward filling the void. 

A number of interesting points emerge. Gardiner and Firth are shown 
to be wrong in their assumption that all classes of the City were hostile 
to the Crown. In fact the mayor and most of the aldermen were royalist 
until 1643: they tried diligently (although with modest success) to collect 
ship money during Charles I’s rule without Parliament, and they gave the 
King a great banquet on his return from Scotland in November 1642. The 
“parliamentary puritans” who sought reform in the church and in the 
constitution expressed their strength outside the municipal government. They 
were led by the puritan clergymen (one of whom rang his church bells from 
5 to 6 a.m. daily to attract an audience for his lectures!), by the merchants 
of the Massachusetts Bay Company, and after 1640 by the City Members of 
Parliament, all of whom were reformers. 

In May 1642 the complexion of the government was drastically altered 
by Parliament’s impeachment of Sir Richard Gurney, the royalist mayor. 
He was replaced irregularly by Isaac Pennington, a member of the “root and 
branch” party in Commons, under whose lead the peak of radicalism in the 
City was reached during the summer of 1643. Throughout this period Lon- 
doners put considerable pressure on Parliament through the use of petitions, 
but even under Pennington, as Mrs. Pearl emphasizes, they were the petitions 
of individuals and of unofficial puritan groups, not of the municipality. 
Pennington’s term ended in October 1643, and, although Mrs. Pearl does 
not carry the story much beyond this point, it is clear that royalist strength 
was growing again as Presbyterians joined the Anglicans in alliance against 
the radical Independents. 

Mrs. Pearl includes two biographical appendices: one describing the 
aldermen who held office in 1640-1641 and who were mainly wealthy royalist 
merchants, and the other listing the “new men,” not so rich but more 
radical, who became aldermen in 1642-1643. 

The student uninitiated in Stuart history will find this monograph neither 
interesting nor comprehensible. For the specialist, however, it is one of the 
most valuable studies to appear in recent years. One hopes that Mrs. Pearl 
will now proceed to the equally long-awaited analysis of government and 
politics in the capital during the Civil War and Interregnum. 


The University of Texas Stanford E. Lehmberg 


Roots of Revolution: A History of the Populist and Socialist Movements 
in Nineteenth Century Russia. By Franco Venturi. With an Introduction 
by Isaiah Berlin, translated from the Italian by Francis Haskell. (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1960. Pp. xxxvi, 850. $12.50.) 


This book is truly a classic and will remain at the center of the analysis 
of the Russian revolutionary movement as long as that powerful force 
attracts study. Published originally in Italian in 1952, it has been handsomely 
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translated and produced. Isaiah Berlin has provided an introduction which 
is itself a work of art. 

Professor Venturi, who is the son of a famous Italian art critic and a 
member of a distinguished and lively family of intellectuals, is Professor 
of Modern History at the University of Turin. His previous books include 
a study of Diderot and the Encyclopaedists and one of the Russian Decem- 
brists of 1825. 

This volume is in large part the fruit of the most bitter years of the 
cold war. Venturi, who was Italian cultural attaché in Moscow from 1948 
to 1950, found no Russian officials or scholars interested in cultural relations 
with Western countries. He therefore devoted his enforced “sabbatical” to 
research in Soviet libraries, particularly the Lenin Library, where Western 
scholarship on the sources of the Russian revolutionary movement was 
tolerated, if not encouraged. Consequently, Venturi, who had already com- 
pleted a great deal of research on Populism in Western Europe, left the 
Soviet Union in 1950 with a wealthy collection of notes on the history of 
the Populist movement. 

In some ways, the volume has the defects of its virtues. Professor Venturi, 
eager to make available materials which Western scholars had not thus far 
been able to use and which in 1950-1952 he thought they might never be 
able to use, has included far more detail on the movement and especially on 
the individual Populists than he would ordinarily have done. The core of 
the book is minutely detailed, and this is supplemented by 113 pages of 
notes. Roots of Revolution is therefore a book for scholars and one to which 
even the scholar interested in the Russian revolutionary movement before 
Marxism and in Russian history in the nineteenth century in general will 
return frequently and always fruitfully. 

Briefly, this is a history of the Populist movement from 1848 until the 
assassination of Alexander II in March 1881. Venturi does devote the first 
three chapters to a prelude, summarizing clearly and accurately the ideas of 
Herzen and Bakunin and the main socialist currents in Russia in the 1830's 
and 1840’s. The book provides a magnificent “who’s who” of the revolu- 
tionary moves after 1848. In addition to its scholarly virtues, the book is 
especially excellent in always making clear the relationship between European 
socialism and developments in Western Europe, and the various stages of 
the Populist movement. Thus, the influence of Rousseau, the French Social- 
ists, 1848, Napoleon III, Bismark, and other events and leaders of Western 
Europe is made clear; Venturi is equally accurate concerning the native 
roots of Populism. Indeed, Roots of Revolution demonstrates without ques- 
tion that Populism was distinguished, among other things, by a great distrust 
of the state, democracy, politics, parties, and the middle class and had an 
affection equally strong for the peasant, the Obshchina or village commune, 
and a kind of peasant socialism. Indeed, this romantic Slavophil view of the 
peasant and of rural life was one of the fatal flaws of the Populists and 
contributed to their failure to develop a concrete and effective program. 

Roots of Revolution is rich with new information and insights: the role 
of particular regions, such as the Volga, in producing revolutionaries; the 
number of Old Believers who became Populists; the striking number of sons 
of priests who played prominent roles in the revolutionary movement; the 
poor conditions among which the intelligentsia lived; and the prevalence 
of poor health among the radicals. One of the great virtues of Venturi’s 
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study is the vast number of important research projects he has discovered 
for others who wish to follow his path 

Roots of Revolution does have several flaws. It assumes a considerable 
knowledge of Russian and European political and intellectual history, and 
it is so packed with detail that it can be read with profit only by the 
specialist or highly-qualified student. It pays little attention to the economic 
and social conditions on which this revolutionary movement fed. Finally, it 
virtually ignores many of the important political developments in Russia. 
The various reforms of Alexander II in the 1860's, for example, receive 
barely any attention. But these are minor flaws in a truly superb study. 


Indiana University Robert F. Byrnes 


United Colonies of New England, 1643-90. By Harry M. Ward. (New York: 
Vantage Press, 1961. Pp. 434. $4.50.) 


Harry M. Ward has tackled a long-neglected job in this history of the 
New England Confederation. His book is the only place I know of where 
a scholar can find a reasonably complete narrative of the Confederation’s 
ups and downs. From the beginning in 1643 to the outbreak of the Dutch 
War in 1654 the Confederation was vigorous. Although primarily organized 
for defense, it undertook to supervise a wide area of intercolonial affairs. 
In one of his best phrases Ward calls this the “decade of optimism,” a 
time during which those four Puritan colonies entertained the “illusion of 
sovereignty.” But in 1654 Massachusetts refused to obey the majority vote 
of the Commissioners to start a war against New Amsterdam, and for 
practical purposes the Confederation broke up into its component parts. 

A long period of desuetude followed. The involuntary absorption of 
New Haven into Connecticut in 1662 significantly altered the balance between 
Massachusetts and her small neighbors. —The Commissioners attempted little 
more than some lackadaisical supervision of the Indian missions. In 1672 
the Union was revived under new Articles, although not apparently for 
any very urgent reasons. The new Confederation had opportunity to prove 
its worth in King Phillip’s War, when the Commissioners directed a joint 
campaign in 1675. But by December Massachusetts again decided to act 
independently, and the Confederation was lost. It dwindled on until 1684, 
when the Massachusetts charter was annulled. After the Revolution of 1689, 
among various other efforts at intercolonial cooperation (which Ward tends 
to ignore) there was a revival, but for a few months only. 

Such are the main outlines, and if there is nothing especially startling 
or newly perceptive about them, the story itself is well worth bringing 
together. Unfortunately a number of faults diminish (in my judgment, 
seriously) the book’s value. It is badly written: the language is often 
grandiloquent and always prolix; the grammar is bad, metaphor weak, and 
quotations atrocious (e.g., p. 28). Historians who overlook these may still 
blanch, if they find one or another favorite topic treated superficially from 
the point of view of the Confederation. I list among such topics the New 
England Company for Evangelizing the Indians, relations with the Dutch 
and with the French, land disputes, the Revolution of 1689, and Indian 
affairs which are discussed in a white-man-versus-red-savage way I had 
thought abandoned long ago. 

To be sure, any history of the Confederation must cut across several areas 
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of colonial life without finding any of them of central importance. Each of 
the subjects just mentioned had an internal development independent of the 
Confederation, which was by comparison an artificial phenomenon, based 
not so much on real needs and relationships as on wishful thinking. Perhaps 
this is the reason its history has not been written before now. Scholars are 
usually drawn to subjects in which they find a much tighter web of coherence, 
a richer and more meaningful internal structure. 

I suspect that Ward himself came to this study by a back door, and that 
what he was really interested in all along was federalism in the United 
States. Certainly there are a great many rather fulsome assertions that the 
Confederation was the true (and overlooked) origin of American federalism. 
This is something Mr. Ward feels very strongly about. I believe he would 
forgive me any harsh things I might say, if I would agree with him on this 
thesis. I simply can not do it. There is hardly a shred of evidence presented 
in this book and no arguments other than the weakest circumstantial ones 
to support such a thesis. Certainly it is not self-evident. In any case, Ward's 
thesis is properly the subject of another book, one which I hope he tries. 

Ward is an enthusiastic researcher, who shows a refreshing surprise at 
the great amounts of primary material waiting to be used. This book is 
profusely annotated. Appendices contain the Articles of Confederation for 
1643 and 1672, a list of meetings of the Commissioners, names of the Com- 
missioners with brief biographical data, and a long but unannotated bibli- 
ography of contemporary materials. Sad to say, some good illustrations — 
reproductions of paintings and of manuscripts—were for the most part 
ruined in the manufacture of the book. 


The University of Texas Michael G. Hall 


Democracy in the Connecticut Frontier Town of Kent. By Charles S. Grant. 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1961 Pp. xii, 227. $5.00.) 


During the past ten years or more, there has been a noticeable trend 
toward revisionism in the writing of early American history. Scholars have 
taken a hard second look at the structure of colonial society and the signi- 
ficance of the Revolution and Constitution and have found some of our 
accepted interpretations wanting. Subjective relativists attribute this phe- 
nomenon to a wave of conservatism that has swept the country since World 
War II. Others attribute the “new look” to a return by historians to a 
critical use of evidence and a desire to explain the past, not as we of the 
present would have it, but as the people of the time saw it. But whatever 
the cause, many historians today are not writing the same kind of history 
that was written twenty or thirty years ago. 

Grant’s book on Kent, Connecticut, is just such a revisionist account. 
Using this frontier town as a model, the author, after extensive work in 
the local records, has found that the people of Kent did not fit into the 
long-accepted interpretation of rich vs. poor, frontier farmer vs. eastern 
capitalist, debtor vs. creditor, enfranchised vs. disfranchised, absentee town 
proprietor vs. poor settler, and under-representation of the west vs. over- 
representation for the east. Instead, it was a community where there was 
a fairly homogeneous population of property owners, or men who eventually 
became property owners, where economic opportunity abounded until well 
after the Revolution, where capital was mainly local, where debtors and 
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creditors did not fall into class divisions, where most of the early settlers 
were proprietors, not absentees, where most men either had the right to 
vote or quickly acquired the right if they remained in the community, 
where democratic rather than proprietary government prevailed, and where 
the town was actually over- rather than under-represented. In short, Kent 
did not present the picture of a class-ridden frontier community with all 
the ingredients for class conflict. It was a town in which concensus on many 
important principles and issues was much more important than disagreement. 

The author takes issue with me at several points, but our differences 
may well be only those of definition, and on the whole we arrive at very 
similar conclusions about colonial society. In Connecticut, for example, a 
man might have sufficient property to be a voter, but he could not vote 
in colony elections unless he had been formally admitted as a “freeman.” 
Grant shows that only a little over fifty per cent of the adult men became 
freemen. This was not true in colonies such as Massachusetts and Virginia, 
where men did not have to become freemen to be voters. Grant shows that 
as many as 79 per cent could qualify at any one time in Kent, and that 
most of the remaining men could soon become voters. If a man could 
qualify as a freeman but failed to become one, the choice was his and he 
does not present a problem in disfranchisement. 

At another point the author takes issue with me over social democracy, 
but it seems to me that the evidence does not support Grant’s contention. 
His claim is that social democracy was not as complete as political democracy, 
yet in a table he shows that the two men who ranked 27th and 19th in 
wealth were the town’s outstanding leaders, that men who ranked 11, 19, 20, 
21, and 27 in property were among the top ten leaders, and that men who 
ranked 6, 8, 10, 11 [12], and 14 were not on the leader list at all. Three 
men who did not have sufficient property to be ranked were elected as 
selectmen, the highest town position. These figures would seem to indicate 
a great deal of social democracy. Furthermore, property ratings were taken 
at the peak of a man’s acquisitions, not when he was first elected to high 
office. And in addition, we would need to know what some of the leaders 
had when they started in life, for a man’s social success can often be measured 
in terms of how far he traveled from his starting point, not merely how high 
he went. 

These differences may at best be only minor, and certainly they indicate 
that even revisionists do not always see eye to eye. At all events, the book 
contains much excellent material and constitutes a valuable contribution 
to the literature on the period, and it serves as a reminder that good history 
must be the product of hard grubbing in the records and not of soft sitting 
in the armchair. 


Michigan State University Robert E. Brown 


Quakers and the Atlantic Culture. By Frederick B. Tolles. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1960. Pp. xiv, 160. $3.95.) 


Quakers and the Atlantic Culture makes good reading. Not only does 
this collection of essays offer a synthesis of early Quaker history, but because 
of the attributes that Frederick B. Tolles brings to his subject — impeccable 
scholarship, the insight of an adherent, and an enviable literary style — it 
assumes a special quality which is both delightfully fresh and deceptively 
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simple. All seven essays have had separate publication during the past 
fifteen years and are complete studies in themselves, but printed together as 
a book they reveal a unity of theme which Dr. Tolles has emphasized in 
transitional prefaces to each. 

The theme of this collection is one of action and reaction — Quakerism 
moving within its own community, and its response to the impact of the 
larger world or “culture” within which it developed. Ironically, in light 
of the subject, it becomes a story of conflict, for many of the fundamental 
Quaker tenets run counter to the pressures of society. As a result, corporate 
Quakerism has experienced major fluctuations in attitude; the effect on the 
individual Quaker has perhaps been even more severe: strict adherence 
to religious belief has often made him ineffectual in his world, compromise 
has brought inevitable dissatisfaction, and acquiescence to worldly demands 
has resulted in his withdrawal from the sect. 

Dr. Tolles has presented his analysis in the context of the Atlantic civiliz- 
ation — England and her American colonies primarily in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. He stresses the position of Quakerism in the 
Puritan movement of the seventeenth century as it was revealed, for example, 
in the Quaker attitude toward capitalism, esthetics, experimental science, and 
education. The affinity of primitive Quakerism and _ eighteenth-century 
evangelism is also effectively drawn. Of interest because of its pertinence 
today is the essay “Quakerism and Politics,” for in this realm particularly 
the conflict between belief and practice is one of conscience. 

It is impossible in a brief review to discuss all, or even many, of the 
points which might be noted. It is worth mentioning, however, that from 
these essays the characterization of George Fox emerges as a striking por- 
trayal. Philadelphia’s challenge to Quakerism, for it really amounted to 
that, is also ably presented. In Philadelphia, the Quaker’s “Holy Experi- 
ment,” Quakerism succumbed to a worldliness which eventually, in mid- 
eighteenth century, saw many of its members leave the faith and those who 
remained abjure much that had made them socially and potlitically powerful. 

The Quakers have always been a small group as religious organizations 
go, but they have exerted, and continue to exert, an influence somewhat 
out of proportion to their numbers. Dr. Tolles has brilliantly analyzed the 
course of this influence, and at the same time, with candor and touches of 
humor, has noted the shortcomings and failures which are inescapable in 
any human society. Throughout he has related the past to the present, 
making this account both a valid document for today’s Quaker and a 
clarification of a faith and way of life for the non-Quaker. Its pleasing 
presentation, as well as its ideas, make this book one which should be widely 
read by historians and laymen alike. 


Historical Society of Pennsylvania Lois V. Given 


The Federalist Era, 1789-1801. By John C. Miller. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Pp. xv, 304. 1960. $5.00.) 


Like John S. Bassett’s volume on the same period and subject in the 
old American Nation series, John C. Miller’s contribution to the New 
American Nation series is “orthodox” history. In other words, it is confined 
almost entirely to political and governmental problems, including of course 
foreign policy. There is no reason why one should object to this emphasis. 
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Cultural aspects of the period are covered (and well covered) in a separate 
volume in the series by Russel B. Nye, and government and politics were of 
central importance in this formative decade and continue to engage historians 
in lively controversy. Certainly among contemporary historians Professor 
Miller is well qualified to summarize the arguments of and about the 
Federalist era. Apart from his work on the American Revolution, he has 
published a long biography of Alexander Hamilton and a detailed examina- 
tion of the Alien and Sedition Acts. 

As one might expect, his new volume is pleasantly written, clearly organ- 
ized, thoroughly documented (except for a few slips), and sensible in tone. 
A quick glance at the footnotes and bibliography shows how much material 
has appeared since Bassett (1906). The monographs of Joseph Charles, 
Alexander DeConde, Stephen G. Kurtz, Manning J. Dauer, and Noble E. 
Cunningham, Jr.—to name only a few—have contributed much to the 
debate about the natures and policies of the Federalist and Republican 
parties and their principal leaders. Yet the essential features of the debate 
have not greatly changed in half a century. Nor could they; the broad 
facts have been known for a long time, and the historian’s interpretation 
must necessarily be subjective. How, for example, can we decide whether 
Hamilton’s financial schemes were beneficial or baneful, without having a 
notion of what the desired future shape of the United States ought to be? 
On the other hand, recent research has thrown some light on minor issues, 
such as the role of John Beckley in the formation of the Republican party 
and the extent of Edmund Randolph’s complicity in intriguing with the 
French minister Fauchet and the degree to which President Washington 
was a figurehead manipulated by Hamilton 

On these and on the larger issues Professor Miller maintains a cautious, 
possibly overcautious, position. On the whole he seems to admire Hamilton 
more than Jefferson and to believe that the Hamiltonian measures and the 
early Federalist control of Congress brought important benefits to the young 
nation. Yet he recognizes, as Hamilton himself did, that these very measures 
promoted political discord. He analyzes fairly the virtues and shortcomings 
of the Federalist philosophy, though he might with advantage have explored 
the shades of meaning of the key word “democracy” at that time. He seeks 
to present both sides of the argument over the Alien and Sedition Acts. 
In short, he is mildly Hamiltonian but in no way rabid. The result is a 
sober, useful textbook which will be consulted for a good many years. One 
cannot help wishing, though, that the author had been more opinionated. 
The outcome might have been a poorer textbook, but a historical treatise 
of greater intellectual vigor. 


University of Manchester Marcus Cunliffe 


Diplomacy of Appeasement: Anglo-French Relations and the Prelude to 
World War I. By Athur H. Furnia. (Washington: The University Press, 
1961. Pp. x, 454. $6.00.) 


This volume is both an amateurish and a serious production. The 
author knows a great deal about Anglo-French diplomacy during the 1930's, 
and his narrative deserves the attention of students of the period. He shows 
how the two former wartime allies went their separate ways after the First 
World War, and that not until 1936 did they renew the Entente Cordiale 
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of prewar years—and then only for the Franco-German borders and not 
those of France’s Eastern allies, notably Czechoslovakia. The renewed 
Entente therefore displayed the same weakness of the Locarno treaties, for 
by implication it opened to German aggression the entire area of Eastern 
Europe. In their German policy for the crucial period from 1936 to 1938 
the French followed Britain’s lead, and the mistaken concessions of Neville 
Chamberlain, reinforced by the defeatism of Georges Bonnet, finally took the 
French and British to Munich. The author traces the weary efforts of 
Edouard Daladier to educate the British to the Nazi peril. He shows that 
if Daladier and such devoted assistants as Alexis Léger had obtained British 
support they might have saved Europe from the holocaust. In setting out 
this saddening if familiar story the author has used published and unpub- 
lished diplomatic correspondence of the State Department, the published 
British and German documents, and such scattered materials as the French 
have seen fit to print. He has gone through a fairly large secondary literature. 

In view of the author’s undoubted talents it is a pity that neither his 
thesis adviser (the book stemmed from a doctoral thesis at Georgetown Uni- 
versity) nor his publisher (a strangely new organization domiciled in Wash- 
ington) has taken steps to marshal the author’s abilities to advantage. It is 
difficult to know where to start in showing how this book could have been 
better. Its organization is badly at fault: too much detail, too little general- 
ization, episodic movement within chapters, a conclusion that recapitulates 
the entire book. There was little understanding that the book’s subject has 
been treated by many writers, and that the author hence should cut his 
detailed narrative and concentrate on a clear thesis. And that thesis, too, 
would have to be novel: the point of the book, Anglo-French relations, is 
an old subject. Moreover it blurs into a three-cornered Anglo-French-German 
account, and sometimes more than that, a history of Europe in the 1930's. 
The documentation is at fault, for the author should have used the captured 
German archival material. His publisher announces that the study is 
“definitive” — written without either the British or French archives! The 
printing of the book is poorly done, with a type face that in its boldness 
almost jumps off the page. There are plenty of misprints, and a fair-sized 
number of misspellings and grammatical lapses. The book jacket has a copied 
photograph from Life Magazine when a short trip to the top of the National 
Archives building would have put the author in the midst of an enormous 
collection of uncopyrighted photographs of the time. The Life photograph, 
incidentally, is so badly copied that its blurry horribleness makes it look like 
certain well-known cartoons. 

All in all, this volume is proof that competent graduate students should 
have decent graduate instruction and that when they publish their books 


they should do so with an accepted university press where they will get 
some careful editing. 


Indiana University Robert H. Ferrell 
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News of Phi Alpha Theta 


Se 


The Editorial Board is pleased to announce that it has awarded the 
GEORGE P. HAMMOND PRIZE for the best graduate essay submitted in 
the contest ending July 1, 1961, to Arnold A. Offmer of Indiana University 
for his paper, “William E. Dodd: Romantic Historian and Diplomatic 
Cassandra.” The Board awarded an additional prize for a graduate essay 
to C. Ashley Ellefson of the University of Maryland for his paper, “Georgia 
Loyalists and Patriots in the American Revolution.” This is the second time 
in a row that a University of Maryland student has been awarded a prize. 


The Editorial Board did not award an undergraduate prize. 


Nineteen papers were submitted in the contest, the largest number to 
date. Although it awarded no prize to them the Board also recommended 
publication of two other papers: “A Reassessment of Russian Recognition” 
by Robert L. Morris of West Virginia University, and “Some Aspects of the 
Parliament of 1610” by William C. Metcalfe of the University of Minnesota. 


Deadline for the next contest is July 1, 1962. 


The Scholarship Committee is pleased to announce that it has awarded 
the Dr. A. F. ZIMMERMAN SCHOLARSHIP for 1961-1962 to Michael 
Yavenditti of Occidental College. It has awarded a scholarship for additional 
graduate study to Phyllis Cousins of Howard University, and a third scholar- 
ship to Vera Galligher of the Woman’s College of North Carolina. 


National Activities 

A number of changes have occurred among the national officers of Phi 
Alpha Theta during the past several months: 

Robert Seager of Denison University resigned his position as National 
Councillor effective August 31; the Council appointed Lynn W. Turner, 
president of Otterbein College, former editor of The HISTORIAN, and 
member of the National Advisory Board to succeed him. 

The Council also appointed Wilbur Shepperson of the University of 
Nevada, former National Councillor, to succeed Dr. Turner on the National 
Advisory Board. 

H. Trevor Colbourn of Indiana University resigned his position as Book 
Review Editor of The HISTORIAN effective with this issue; the Council 
named William B. Metz of the University of Rhode Island, a member of the 
Editorial Board, to succeed him. 

The Council also selected George A. Frykman of Washington State Uni- 
versity to fill out Dr. Metz’ unexpired term on the Editorial Board. 


Timothy McDonald of the University of Washington resigned his position 
as News Editor of The HISTORIAN effective with the May issue; the Council 
appointed Monroe Billington of the State University of South Dakota to 
succeed him. 
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All these changes are reflected on the inside front page and the back 
cover of The HISTORIAN. 
Necrology 


As this issue went to press The HISTORIAN learned of the death of 
Andrew N. Cleven, founder of Phi Alpha Theta. A complete report will 
appear in the next issue. 
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Alpha (University of Arkansas) 


April 20, 1961: Kay McCarty, Sandra Sue Pendleton, William Rutherford 
Sadler, Anne Simpson. 


Beta (University of Pittsburgh) 


April 7, 1961: Joseph J. Cernik, Cornelius Joseph Crisley, Joseph T. 
Galmes, James Edward Kogelman, Marianne Mally. 


Delta (Florida State University) 

May 13, 1961: Charles A. L. DeForest, Charlotte Goodman, Ira Holmes, 
Thomas Carlton Howard, Granville Lee Larimore, Joseph M. Leon, Wil- 
liam Adolph Owings, H. Theriault, Mary Ann Whitaker, Wolfred Ken- 
neth White. 


Epsilon (University of Illinois) 


May 20, 1961: Eugene H. Berwanger, Russell C. Birk, Naomi Kelly, 
David B. Hill, Marina L. Lucco, Phyllis Mack, Rosemary Masek, James 
Ferguson Miller, Keith L. Sprunger, Dorothy Stark. 


Zeta (Ohio State University) 

May 30, 1961: Sandy Bay, Carol Sue Bewley, Regis Anthony Birckbichler, 
Jr, Francis A. Brennan, Penelope Campbell, Ronald M. DeVore, Robert J. 
Dodge, Barbara E. Feibel, Ardis Ann Hacker, Jean Haythorne, Donald 
Hopton, Thomas C. Irvin, Gary A. James, James K. L. Lawrence, Sharon 
McCoy, Cleone McNamara, Carole Ann Miller, Lisle Serles Mitchell, Philip 
R. Moats, Leonard J. Newell, Jr., Charles Roy Schultz, Lewis Lee Schweickart, 
Ronald Breaven Sink, Joann Ruth Sopkovich, Helen Anne Stern, Carol 
Catherine Teegardin. 


Eta (Southern Methodist University) 

May 14, 1961: Marsha Ard, Eleanor Elaine Hutchison, Garrah Glenn 
McMahon. 
Theta (Denison University) 

November 1, 1960: Peter S. Stern; May 2, 1961: Robert Gerald Barris, 
Cynthia J. Brown, Carole Rigsby, Irene White. 
Nu (Oklahoma State University) 

March 23, 1961: Alfred Lee Bohannon, Bettie Jean McJunkin. 


Omicron (University of Omaha) 


March 15, 1961: William P. Calmes, Augustus Cerillo, Jr., Richard I. 
Hanson, David B. Hubbard, Jr., Gladys Beth Nelson, Dennis J. O’Brien, 
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William Woodruff Packard, Fred A. Stepanek; May 1, 1961: Stanley 8. 
Abbott, Edward J. Dauck, Robert M. Fraser, Jr., Robert S. Frazier, James 
W. Gepson, Willis L. Gore, John W. Marr, John Lee Michalski, Jr., Lowell 
E. Oder. 


Rho (Southeastern State College, Oklahoma) 


May 14, 1961: Donald Ray Black, Rex C. Denny, Edward D. Farris, 
Betty L. Miller, Alvin Richard Muldrew, Charles D. Newell, Robert A 
Thompson. 


Tau (University of Kentucky) 


May 5, 1961: Charlotte Whitlow Bishop, Joseph Brooke Bishop, Susan 
Abell Buchanan, William Wilson Hume Clay, Nancy Claire Corley, Frederic 
M. Crawford, Jr., Paul Duffy, Barbara Katherine Evans, William H. For- 
tune, Paul E. Fuller, Larry Douglas Garmon, Rueben E. Garnett, Jr, 
Douglas Wilford Hatfield, Richard Paul Hedlund, Sharon Howard, Gregory 
G. Karambellas, Bettye Sue Killough, Bruce H. Mayhew, Jr., Frances Ann 
Powell, Donald C. Robbins, Anita Janeane Sanford, Joy Scruggs, Richard 
Monroe Sellers, Sandra S. Smith, William Theodore Strunk, Billy Joe 
Walker, Ariadne Welch. 


Phi (University of Minnesota) 

May II, 1961:Josef L. Altholz, Donald T. Belgum, Richard Benert, 
Thomas W. Blomquist, Thomas Cotter Buckley, John Christianson, Frank 
Fowler Conlon, Sandra Karon Davis, Leonard T. Dosh, Ralph E. Giesey, 
John C. Haugland, Jerome H. Himmelwright, Richard A. Jackson, Tommy 
Joe Knight, Dale M. Krumviede, Daniel R. Kuehn, Joseph M. McCabe, 
Donald James Matheisen, Robert Lewis Melka, Joseph A. Miller, Ronald 
John Ross, Harry H. Savage, Jesse H. Shera, Newton D. Smith, ]r., Gregory 
Paul Stein, Robert I. Vexler. 


Alpha Gamma (Bucknell University) 
April 17, 1961: Gerald Augustine Beierschmitt, Jr., Jeanne Emily Cor- 


son, Carol Ann Kurtz, Marie Ann Monsen, Marcia Lee Myers, John Hamil- 
ton Wilson. 


Alpha Delta (Marquette University) 


April 25, 1961: Mary Alf, Michael J. Ash, Thomas Joseph Balistreri, 
Anne L. Braun, Gertie Cruze, Robert F. Duerwachter, Janice Ann Ehegariner, 
Judy A. Gerritts, Rose Mary Gittens, Nancy A. Hardy, Lynne C. Harris, 
Vernon A. Hunter, John S. Hyman, Jr., Roger A. lacovoni, Robert J. Klein, 
Jerome H. Kringel, John Mellman, Patricia C. Shannon, Anthony Sicilia, 
Thomas John Streit, Mary M. Voigt, Ann Lee Walter. 


Alpha Eta (Upsala College) 
March 12, 1961: Richard Dalton Borgeson. 
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Alpha Iota (University of Nevada) 

May 7, 1961: Jacqueline Y. Carleton, Howard Paul Chambers, Laurence 
R. Chapin, Sharon Kay Chase, David P. N. Christensen, Dana Gwendolyn 
Evans, John J. Intardonato, Judith Ann Maxsom, Binney A. May, LoRen 
Mickey, Stephen H. Morochnick, Carole Rivkin, Charles Anthony Silvestri, 
Vincent George Swinney, Eleanor Bonnenfant Wheeler, Roy Allen Woofter, 
Grace M. Yori, Ayaz Yusuf. 


Alpha Xi (Westminster College — Pennsylvania) 
February 22, 1961: Louise Atkinson, C. Ronald Galbreath, Richard 
Arthur Heck. 


Alpha Omicron (University of Kansas) 

May 16, 1961: Jon T. Anderson, Mary McKnight Barnun, Thomas E. 
Bertelsen, Thad Hoffman Billingsley, Frank Pennell Birmingham, Larry 
K. Burke, Sarah Jane Bryan, Robert A. Christensen, Sonny Perreault Cobble, 
Diane Kay Coen, Donald A. Colberg, George M. Curtis, III, Arthur FE. 
Dodd, Robert L. Driscoll, Sally Holmes, Karlene Raye Howell, Dorothy 
Ruth Jones, Fred Jones, Kenneth Carroll Kaufman, Mary Ellen McCalla, 
Charles A. Menghini, Carolyn Ontjes, Norma A. Smith, Sally Lucile Spon- 
able, David Lee Straub, David Earl Sutherland, Arthur R. Traugott, David 
C. Trowbridge, Allen Howard Welch, Lewis F. Wheelack, Janet Wright. 


Alpha Pi (Augustana College—Illinois) 
March 15, 1961: Ann Louise Ayres, Kenneth A. Knutson, William H. 
Rosberg. 


Alpha Upsilon (Temple University) 

May 1, 1961: Helene Joy Asher, Joan Auerbach, Sima Epstein, Hans 
Joachim Finke, Florence Joyce Liebman, Lynne Luterman, Harvey D. 
Myerson, Estelle Prybutok, T. Michacl Stoltz 


Beta Alpha (University of Texas) 

April 13, 1961: Leland J. Bellot, John Wilburn Bullard, Marcia Jan 
Burkhart, Sue Brantley, Thomas Lee Charlton, William R. Creasey, Larry 
Clifton Crumpton, Joan Dunlap, Becky Glynn Edwards, Suzy Catherine 
Hodges, Tom Meier, Gail Goldstein Nordheimer, JoAnn Pankratz, Nancy 
Duncan Powell, James Verdo Reese, Brian William Schenk, Elizabeth Ann 
Stephens, 


Beta Epsilon (University of Colorado) 

May 3, 1961: Donald F. Allen, Margaret S. Beard, Laurence A. Boxer, 
John A. Brennan, Jr., Alan F. Cain, Alan D. Campbell, E. Paul Clements, 
Jr, Glenn L. Elkins, Phyllis Herzberg, Henry G. Hostetter, John Morey 
Maurice, Joanne C. Nortz, Herbert Oerter, David Olsen, George Charles 
Roche, III, W. Braxton Ross, Jr., Carolyn Clay Shasteen, Edith Comfort 
Tatnall, Orval F. Thorson, Eloise Anne Timmons, Norman Eugene Wells. 
Beta Kappa (San Diego State College) 
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May 21, 1961: Bernice M. Beagles, William A. Broadbent, Robert E, 
Burton, Olga Lerud Christianson, Richard C. Davis, Joan Gustafson Haworth, 
Gloria L. Jones, Kathleen Kalab, Linda J. Koenig, Arthur G. Pettit, Alex. 
ander Pressutti, Eleanor M. Stewart, Margaret Woolman Vierhus. 


Beta Xi (Lafayette College) 


January 5, 1961: George Johannes Benson; March 8, 1961: Steven Jay 


Hyman, Matthew Dean Thomases. 


Beta Upsilon (University of North Dakota) 


May 23, 1961: Jean Clare McCulley. 


Beta Psi (Montana State University) 


May 31, 1961: Pauline Betty Bourquin, Carol Lynn Cooper, George 
Marshel Dennison, Anne Irene Elton, Brenda Joyce Holland, Dale L. John- 
son, Judy Linda McVey, Paula Simmons. 


Beta Omega (University of Maryland) 


March 29, 1961: William Ernest Akin, Ida Alice Hearne, George W. 
Spencer, Robert Campbell Stewart, Donald R. Tracey. 


Gamma Alpha (Rutgers University) 


May 12, 1961: Emanuel Allen, Jeff Baxist, Jonathon Berger, Mary Anne 
Fitzpatrick, Laurence Andrew Hecker, Martin D. Krall, Barry $. Kwalick, 
Stuart H. Olsen, Kurt A. Pocsi, William M. Scanlan, Charles Silver, Edwin 
H. Stern, Soren John Thomsen, Joseph Lewis White, Roger Edwards Wyman, 


Alan Ziegler. 


Gamma Beta (Bradley University) 


April 10, 1961: Louis Franklin Asher, James W. Jenkins, Roberta D. 
Kercheval, Jack L. Nichols, Thomas Jan Purple, Herbert J. Stanton 


Gamma Gamma (Mississippi State College for Women) 
May 8, 1961: Virginia Gay Broome, Elizabeth Ann Everett. 


Delta Delta (Doane College) 


April 8, 1961: Thomas J. Aron, Jr., Robert L. Henning. 


Gamma Epsilon (Texas Western College of the University of Texas) 
April 13, 1961: Frank F. Kretek, Carla A. Matfei, Joseph Arnold Milchen, 

William S. Oen, Priscilla Ann Rydholm, Margaret Morgan Skelton, Kimball 

Clay Smith, Can Brown Tate, Walter Tymniak, Janet Louise Yerby, Frances 


Kay Young. 


Gamma Zeta (Wittenberg University) 


April 26, 1961: Gretchen Hellie Korutz, James E. Leierzapf, M. Heidi 


Voehringer. 
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Gamma Eta (University of Florida) 

April 5, 1961: Terrell Wayne Bailey, Karen Josephine Eilers, David 
Crosbie Flood, Robert Scott Gilmour, Elaine Kirkpatrick, James Frederick 
Lang, Nancy T. McCurdy, Marion Haynes Robuck, Joseph Milton Vastine, 
Philip Carl Wahlbom, Jr., Marion Graham Walker, Charles S$. Warren, 
Richard M. Yearwood. 


Gamma Theta (University of Minnesota at Duluth) 
May 10, 1961: Arnold L. Luukkonen, John D. Molstad, Dian Rae Olson. 


Gamma Iota (Santa Barbara College of the University of California) 
April 19, 1961: Katherine Menhinick, Peter Y. Pilat, Patricia Ann Schultz. 


Gamma Mu (Marietta College) 


May 10, 1961: Joanne M. Benedict, Sandra L. Bessemer, Karen L. Owens, 
James S. Sims, Catherine K. Smith, Janet L. Winger. 


Gamma Nu (Mississippi State University) 


May 19, 1961: Cynthia Scott Beasley, Frank Abbott Jones, Dwyn Mecklin 
Mounger, Walter E. Pittman, Jr 


Gamma Rho (University of Wichita) 
May 11, 1961: Sally House, Paul W. Meyer. 


Gamma Psi (Washington State University) 


April 26, 1961: William Bjerk, Roger Carl, David Robert Durham, 
Richard D. Hendricks, Rhett Stephens James, Marilyn McConaghy, Arthur 
D. Martinson, Lawrence Kay Munns, Donald Roger Reed, Donald Bruce 
Robertson. 


Delta Alpha (University of Miami—Florida) 
June 2, 1961: Dave Landes, Bruce E. Wilson. 


Delta Epsilon (Indiana University) 


April 28, 1961: David K. Adams, Wendell N. Calkins, Lynne E. Fitz 
water, Joseph F. Freeman, III, Marcia J. Friedrich, Marian Grawemeyer, 
Pekka K. Hamalainen, S. Lorenzo Harrison, John Lindsey Herkless, Donald 
P. King, Dennis Wingsou Lou, Michael A. McCabe, Jon Larren Martinelli, 
Margaret Ann Menges, Michael F. Reardon, Hugh Willard Ripley, Schuyler 
Lee Robinson, Mary Elizabeth Schaeffer, Don K. Thompson, Harold Lew 
Wallace, Philip C. Weigand, Theodore Allen Wilson. 


Delta Mu (Boston University) 


May 12, 1961: John Joseph Adamo, Cynthia Adams, William R. Barnett, 
Donald W. Beattie, Harold J. Callahan, Jr., Stanley G. French, Jr., Marina 
Johnston Galarneaux, Henry Goldberg, Arthur C. Hasiotis, Jr., John K. M. 
Hayes, Dolores C. Haywood, M. Kenneth Margolius, Frederick E. Miller, 
Duncan B. Oliver, Joan Ringelheim, Lucy E. Rockstrom, Judith M. Rosen- 
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berg, Carl F. Rosenthal, Arlene Rosene Tomlinson, Douglas Lanphier 
Wheeler. 


Delta Omicron (University of Connecticut) 


April 16, 1961: Alice C. Anderson, Albert J. Benjamin, Donald Berman 
Morgan Robert Broadhead, Alan Hertzmark, Laurance Andrew Mudry 
Philip Pumerantz, Leon Sarin, William John Schaefer, Richard Wolfe Stein, 
Rudy Voit, Roberta Judith Weinstein, Melissa Ann Yowell. 


Delta Upsilon (Baldwin-Wallace College) 


June 1, 1961: Dorothy Elaine Fuller, Barbara Lesmer, Elizabeth Claire 
McCully, Lois M. Miller. 


Delta Phi (University of Wisconsin — Milwaukee) 
March 27, 1961: John N. Ingham. 


Delta Chi (University of Akron) 


May 1, 1961: Marshall Keith Clark, Harold L. Hudson, Bernard Martin 
Schwartz, Gerald E. Snyder, Robert F. Zimmerman. 


Delta Psi (Union University) 
April 10, 1961: Jackie Lee Maddox, Juanita Elaine Sikes, Lucy Belle Turner 


Epsilon Delta (Judson College) 
December 9, 1960: Annie Barbara Gibson, Ann Hale, Martha Lynn Sellers 


Epsilon Epsilon (Central State College — Ohio) 


April 13, 1961: Carol Carter, Newton C. Mason, Betty J. Milner, Mildred 
W. Patterson. 


Epsilon Zeta (Ohio Wesleyan University) 

March 2, 1961: George E. Bitner, Thomas Harlow Blakely, II, Alicemac 
Bridgman, Evan Burr Bukey, Raymond Esch, William S. Gaskill, Beverly 
Anne Hart, Glee Hughey, Richard H. Reuss, Pamely Ueley Snyder, Ferenc 
M. Szasz. 


Epsilon Eta (McPherson College) 


May 22, 1961: Eleanor Draper, Larry L. Elliott, Thomas Eugene Elrod 
David L. Fruth. 


Epsilon Theta (Hunter College) 


April 20, 1961: Arnold Bennett, Jack R. Fischel, Karen Ellen Fox 
Harry E. Graham, James H. Jervis, Martin David Lubin, Anne D. Parnes, 
Karla Reed, Gary Rosenberg, Joyce S. Schoen, Carol Ann Sherman, Henry 
Simms, Carol Ann Soricelli, Beverly Renee Strausberg, Violet M. Taniey, 
Rae Vogel. 
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Initiates 


Epsilon Iota (Wagner College) 


April 29, 1961: Clair E. Anderson, Lynn DeWaters, Jeanne Anne Isner, 
Lawrence Robert Somach, Lynne Feltham Stewart, Robert Alan Straniere. 


Epsilon Nu (Memphis State University) 

June 1, 1961: Steven D. Atkinson, George C. Browder, Barbara Ann 
Bruce, Donna Carolyn Dorsett, Evelyn L. Musick, Bobby C. Rauchle, Mary 
J. Slater, Russell H. Strauss. 


Epsilon Xi (University of Southwestern Louisiana) 


February 23, 1960: Weymouth Carter Palmer; April 25, 1961: Garland 
P. Campbell, Willie Elmer, Sandra Truax. 


Epsilon Pi (University of Georgia) 
May 20, 1961: Cherrie Currie, Earl R. Guss, Jr., Giles Hardeman O'Neal 
Carlton Jackson, Eugene Thomas Kelly, Jr., Billy H. Wyche. 


Epsilon Rho (Howard College) 

April 13, 1961: Roderick Hiram Conrad, Robert F. Crider, Una King 
Conway Currier, O. Dene Fahey, Joy Ada Glenn, Harold Douglas Holder, 
Sylvia Hopper, Margaret A. James, Barton Marshall Leaf, Claude W. Mil- 
ligan, Jr., William A. Nukkelley, Ann Gaylia O’Barr, Harold Lamar Reese, 
Ahleida Joan Seever, David DeLeal Winninger. 


Epsilon Sigma (Wake Forest College) 


March 23, 1961: Gilmer Warren Blackburn, Richard Allen Briell, James 
Howard Early, Jr., Linda Reynolds Fox, Harold Dean Moser, Brenda H. 
Poston. 


Epsilon Tau (Northeast Louisiana State College) 
May 2, 1961: Janet Aswell, Lynton Guy Cook, Sheila Reuna Townley 


Epsilon Phi (Duquesne University) 
May 16, 1961: Carol Kyle, Joseph B. Smith. 


Epsilon Omega (Long Island University) 
May 11, 1961: Albert Bliss, Barbara Jean Goldenberg, Ellen L. Greenwald, 
Martin Gross, Paul Jarcho, Paula Ann Sclafani, Jon Louis Wakelyn. 


Zeta Gamma (Howard University) 

May 31, 1961: Jason Rousseau Archambeau, John Wesley Blassingame, 
Fred E. K. Dalizu, Conrad Kenneth Harper, Shadrack Ojudo Kwasa, Edward 
Lancelot Miles, Moses Dikedi Elias Nwulia, Jerome Herman Wood, Jr. 
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Zeta Epsilon (Thiel College) 


May 9, 1961: Daniel James Ackerman, Warren Stanley Karshin, Lawrence 
M. Knapp, Richard H. Long, Ruth A. Rohm, Donald D. Rosetti, Lynann 
Rudert, Berwyn Hall Russell, Jr., Nancy Allison Stoeber. 


Zeta Zeta (Lycoming College) 
April 19, 1961: Julia Elizabeth Bell, Lawrence F. Hurr, Leon Allen 
McCleary, Richard Paul Mumaugh, Richard C. Shuler. 


Zeta Iota (Texas Technological College) 

February 22, 1961: August William Benner, Jr., Beverly Louise Biggs, 
Curtis Bradford, Jan Hemphill, Linda Lucille Howard, Ginger Meyers, 
Mary Ford Nettleton, Barbara Underwood, Ralph Andrew Ussery; May 9, 
1961: Jim Tom Davis, Ronald Brown Dowd, Carl Haywood, Betty Jean 
Limmer, Carol Jane Martin, Linda Pratt, Sue Shewmake, David Stanley, 
Charles Turner, Ellen Venable, Sarah Elizabeth Weaver, Lonnie Howard 
Wheeler, Jr., Donald W. Whisenhunt, Irene Duval Wiley, Ann Marie Wilk- 
ing, Joan H. Worley. 


Zeta Pi (Eastern New Mexico University) 

April 14, 1961: Demetrie L. Augustinos, Jimmy Deryl Bullock, Kenneth 
Don Clem, Nancy Elliott, Sue Garland, Jean Grisham, Davie Joyce, Bill D. 
Lee, Thomas E. Mears, III, Susan Riches, Allan Sacks, Vernon Howard 
Smothers, Porter A. Stratton. 


Zeta Sigma (University of Detroit) 
April 28, 1961: Sylvia Louise Balinski, Donald VanDen Bergue, Terry 
Marie Weber. 


Zeta Upsilon (West Texas State College) 

October 25, 1959: Jo Anne Byrd, Marcus Conway, Joe Lynn Copeland, 
Annelle Dugan, Don Gill, Ruth Hanig, Willard M. Hays, Borden Price, 
Wayne Smith, J. Pat Stephens, Leon Tuttle; November 6, 1960: Judith Ann 
Anthony, Joan Black, Max Egan, Clark Haynes, Marsha Ann Long, Harold 
Smith, Ralph Tunnell. 


Eta Alpha (John Carroll University) 

April 16, 1961: Ronald Louis Arunno, Robert Stephen Dunne, Francis 
J. Healy, Richard D. Henderson, John Kevin Kneassey, Donald L. McCabe, 
Roger C. Ruffing, Ted P. Uritus. 


Eta Epsilon (Greenville College) 
May 25, 1961: Jerry Arthur Howard, Daniel D. Jensen, David T. Ramsey 


Eta Lambda (Western Reserve University) 

May 11, 1961: Eugene Bayer, Donna Snell Davison, Randolph A. Elias- 
sen, Daniel M. Holmgren, Betty-Brent Nunnelley Hughes, Sally Anne Mc- 
Nutt, Alan J. Polansky. 
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Initiates 


Eta Mu (Texas Lutheran College) 
December 1, 1960: Elizabeth Anne Hess, Ruth Kronke, Harold Ray Sager. 


Eta Xi (Los Angeles State College) 

June 2, 1961: Claire Blohm, Elizabeth Conzleman, Hamilton M. Dorsey, 
Richard L. Dyer, David Lipsky, J. Robert Murray, Herbert M. Painter, 
Allen Remes, Robert Cowan Ritchie, Robert Eugene Rittman, Russell 
Arthur Roberts, Peter Owen Share. 


Eta Pi (Western Kentucky State College) 

May 11, 1961: Gillys L. Allen, James David Bennett, II, John Bratcher, 
Jesse Brown, Paul B. Cook, William Ronald Curran, Allene Dooley, Gordon 
E. Frank, Anita Lane Hill, Sherry Hooks, Jack D. Neale, Oscar Page, Ann 
Frazier Ripy, William J. Rudloff, James Skaggs, John L. Smith, A. M. Stickles. 
Eta Tau (Pennsylvania State College, East Stroudsburg) 

May 9, 1961: James E. Davis, Mary J. Farina, Harold J. Plastas, Harry 
A. Schaeffer, Jr. 


Eta Upsilon (University of Denver) 
May 1, 1961: Suzanne Cooper Hagan, Beatrice C. Pitkin, Alvin Linfield 
Smith, Jr 


Eta Phi (Harding College) 

March 24, 1961: Robert F. Alley, Elizabeth Cheek, Lucien Farrar, J. D. 
Key, Carolyn A. Leonard, Reese McDougald, Sylvester Overturf, Robert H. 
Privitt, Faye Pursell, Robert Dean Qualls, Lewell Smith, Paul Clayton 
Summitt, Donald G. Thornton. 


Eta Chi (Arkansas State College) 
April 27, 1961: Larry D. Ball, Noel F. Jackson, Mauraine D. McDaniel, 
Gayle Vowels, Pauline M. Wood. 


Theta Delta (Austin Peay State College) 

May 16, 1961: Victor Baggett, Riley Darnell, James J. Frank, William 
B. Franklin, J. Milton Henry, Preston J. Hubbard, L. Paul Hyatt, Joseph 
Daniel Long, Jerry Scott, Tillman Taylor, Melvina L. Warrick, David Wood- 
ward. 


Theta Epsilon (Carson-Newman College) 

May 18, 1961: Gayle Anderson, David Bailey, Henry S. Bausum, John C. 
Brashear, Robert M. Burts, Ben F. Collins, Joseph Donald Driskell, Cecil 
B. Egerton, Phyllis Joan Evans, L. Tucker Gibson, Jr., Robert W. Mann, 
June Randolph, Patsy Shupe, Rachel Yarnell. 


Theta lota (Alabama College) 

May 26, 1961: Charlotte D. Blackmon, Lola Tolbert Christiansen, An- 
nette Daugherty, Anne Lydia Eastman, Frank Corley Ellis, Jr., Gary Foy, 
Lucille Griffith, Charles S. Jones, S. E. Gerald Priestley, Jo Ann Rayfield, 
Hertha Stone, James D. Thomas, Paul Woolley, Jr. 
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The Unexpected Revolution 


SOCIAL FORCES IN THE HUNGARIAN UPRISING. 
Paul Kecskemeti. An analysis of the impact of totalitarianism 
upon different social groups in Hungary — Communist party 
functionaries and intellectuals, non-party intelligentsia, workers, 
peasants and students — yields many of the reasons why the 
Hungarian revolt succeeded where uprisings in other satellite 
countries failed. $4.75 


Falange 
© 


A HISTORY OF SPANISH FASCISM. Stanley G. Payne. 
The first detailed study of Spain’s Fascist party, the book pro- 
vides much new information on the inner workings of the 
Franco regime. Besides illuminating many particular aspects 
of Spanish political life, the book offers valuable observations 
on the nature of Fascism in general. $6.00 


A Casual View of America 


THE HOME LETTERS OF SALOMON DE ROTHS- 
CHILD, 1859-1861. Edited by Sigmund Diamond, A younger 
son of the French branch of the famous banking family re- 
corded his views of the Americans on the brink of the Civil 
War in his perceptive and witty letters home. Many of the 
letters are published for the first time. $3.75 


Yuan Shih-K’ai (1859-1916) 


Jerome Ch’en. Yuan Shih-K’ai was the man to whom Sun 
Yat-sen unaccountably turned over the presidency of the new 
Republic of China after the successful Revolution of 1911. As 
this first biography of Yuan shows, his claims to the presidency 
were more impressive in many ways than those of Sun Yat-sen 
himself. $6.00 


Order from your bookstore, please 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 






















The First Russian Revolution, 1825 


Anatole G. Mazour. A reissue. “The definitive book on its 
subject . . . Dr. Mazour has written a most competent and 
very readable book, to which he has added an important 
appendix of documents, an excellent bibliography, a full index, 
and about twenty illustrations and maps.”—The Annals. $6.75 






The French in Germany, 1945-1949 


F. Roy Willis. The first study, in any language, of the French 
zone of occupation, this book not only presents new material 
on internal political and economic developments in Germany 
and France, but also illuminates the complicated attempts of 
the Allied powers to solve the general problem of postwar 
Germany. $6.00 








The Levellers and the 
English Revolution 


H. N. Brailsford. Edited by Christopher Hill. “When Brails- 
ford died, his friends talked of a monument for him. Here 
it is, an imperishable work of passion, scholarship, and art. 
This is a glorious book.”—-New Statesman, (London) “A book 
of great power, beautifully organized and written.”—The Times 
Literary Supplement. $10.00 





The Art of Falconry 


Frederick II of Hohenstaufen. Translated and edited by Casey 
A. Wood and F. Marjorie Fyfe. A reissue of the only complete 
translation, illustrated with 186 full-page plates, two in color. 
“A wonderful book.”—The Times Literary Supplement (Lon- 
don). “. . . a collector’s item, to be displayed with pride. — 
American Scientist. $17.50 





Order from your bookstore, please 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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The Russian Provisional 
Government, 1917 


DOCUMENTS. Selected and edited by Robert Paul Browder 
and Alexander F. Kerensky. These three volumes present a 
complete history through the translation of official documents, 
correspondence, memoirs, unpublished manuscripts, pamphlets, 
contemporary press reports and opinions. Introductions and 
annotations by the editors delineate the most important material. 
A Publication of the Hoover Institution. Three volumes. $30.00 


The Bolshevik Revolution 
1917-1918 


DOCUMENTS AND MATERIALS. James Bunyan and 
H. H. Fisher. A reissue. “A coherent and well-planned docu- 
mentary history of the period covered.”"—-The American Politi- 
cal Science Review. “The condensed summaries give continu- 
ity to the documents, making the narrative the most complete 
which has thus far appeared.”"—The American Historical Re- 
view. A publication of the Hoover Institution. $10.00 


The Story of 


Fabian Socialism 


Margaret Cole. Here is a complete account by a firsthand wit- 
ness of the turbulent and colorful history of the Fabian Society, 
by the wife of the late G. D. H. Cole, herself one of the 
Society’s leaders. Here is indispensable background material 
on the genesis of the Welfare Society, and a chronicle of 
various other movements as well, told in a sprightly and objec- 
tive manner. Jilustrated. $6.50 


Order from your bookstore, please 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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